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Some Classic Memorials to Washington | 


HERE are four things which I humbly conceive are essen- 
tial to the well-being, I may even venture to say, to the 
existence of the United States, as an independent power: 
Ist.—An indissoluble union of the States under one Federal 
head. 
2ndly.—A sacred regard to public justice. 
3rdly.—The adoption of a proper peace establishment. And, 
tthly.—The prevalence of that pacific and friendly disposition 
among the people of the United States, which will induce them 
to forget their local prejudices and policies, to make those 


OR my own part, conscious 
of having acted, while a 
servant of the public, in the 
manner I conceived best suited 
to promote the real interests 
of my country; having, in 
consequence of my fixed belief, 
in some measure, pledged my- 
self to the army, that their 
country would finally do them 
complete and ample justice. 
George Washington 


HE ability of the country 
to discharge the debts 
which have been incurred in 
its defence is not to be doubted. 
An inclination, I flatter myself, 
will not be wanting; the path 
of our duty is plain before us; 
honesty will be found on every 
experiment, to be the best and 
only true policy. 
George Washington 


ABOR to keep alive in 
your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire—con- 
science. 
Rule for the copy-book of 


Washington when a schoolboy. 


N°? gilded dome swells from the lowly roof to catch the morn- 
ing or evening beam; but the love and gratitude of united 
America settle upon it in one eternal sunshine. From beneath 
that humble roof went forth the intrepid and unselfish warrior, 
the magistrate who knew no glory but his country’s good; to 
that he returned, happiest when his work was done. There he 
lived in noble simplicity, there he died in glory and peace. 
While it stands, the latest generations of the grateful children 
of America will make this pilgrimage to it as to a shrine; and 
when it shall fall, if fall it must, the memory and the name of 
Washington shall shed an eternal glory on the spot. 
Oration of The Character of Washington, Edward EF:erett 


HE foundation of our republic was not laid in gloomy age 

of ignorance and superstition, but at an epoch when the 
rights of mankind were better understood and more clearly de- 
fined than at any former period; researches of the human mind 
after social happiness have been carried to a great extent; the 
treasures of knowledge acquired by the labors of philosophers, 
sages, and legislators, through a long succession of years, are 
laid open for us, and their collected wisdom may be happily 
applied in the establishment of our forms of government, the 
free cultivation of letters, the unbounded extension of com- 
merce, the progressive refinement of manners, the growing lib- 
erality of sentiment, and, above all, the pure and benign light 
of revelation, have had ameliorating influence on mankind, and 
increased the blessings of society. At this auspicious period the 
United States came into existence as a nation, and if their citi- 
zens should not be completely free and happy, the fault will be 
entirely their own. 

From Washington’s Address to Gcvernors 





mutual concessions which are requisite to the general pros- 
perity, and, in some instances, to sacrifice their individual ad- 
vantages to the interest of the community. 

These are the pillars on which the glorious fabric of our inde- 
pendency and national character must be supported. Liberty. 
is the basis, and whoever would dare to sap the foundation, or 
overturn the structure, under whatever specious pretext he may 
attempt it, will merit the bitterest execration and the severest 
punishment which can be inflicted by his injured country. 

—From Washington’s Address to Governors 


MERICA has furnished 

to the world the charac- 

ter of Washington. And if our 

American institutions had done 

nothing else, that alone would 

have entitled them to the re- 
spect of mankind. 

—Webster 


HIS is the one hundred 

and tenth anniversary 
of the birthday of Washington; 
we are met to celebrate this 
day. Washington is the might- 
iest name of earth—long since 
mightiest in the cause of civil 
liberty, still mightiest in moral 
reformation. On that name 
no eulogy is expected. It can- 
not be. To add brightness to 
the sun or glory to the name 
of Washington is alike impos- 
sible. Let none attempt it. 
In solemn awe pronounce the 
name, and in its naked death- 
less splendor leave it shining 
on. 
—Early Speeches of Lincoln 


NOW make it my earnest prayer that God would have you, 

and the State over which you preside, in His holy protection; 
that He would incline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a 
spirit of subordination and obedience to the government; to 
entertain a brotherly affection and love for one another, for their 
fellow-citizens of the United States at large; and particularly for 
their brethren who have served in the field; and finally, that He 
would most graciously be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, 
to love mercy, and to demean ourselves with that charity, hu- 
mility, and pacific temper of the mind, which were the charac- 
teristics of the divine Author of our blessed religion; without 
an humble imitation of whose example, in these things, we can 
never hope to be a happy nation. 

—From Washington’s Address to Governors 


HERE is man’s godlike form? 
Where is that brow erect and bold 
That eye that can unmov’d behold 
The wildest rage, the loudest storm 
That e’er created Fury dared to raise? 
Avaunt! thou caitiff, servile, base, 
That trembling at a despot’s nod, 
Yet, crouching under the iron rod, 
Canst laud the arm that struck th’ insulting blow! 
Art thou of man’s imperial line? 
Dost boast that countenance divine? 
Each skulking feature answers: No! 
But come, ve sons of Liberty, 
Columbia’s offspring, brave as free, 
In danger’s hour still flaming in the van, 
Ye know, and dare maintain the Royalty of man! 


—From Robert Burns’ Ode for Ceneral Washington's’ Birthday 
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_Alffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


HE month of March must have been a favored 

season on the Julian calendar with the forefathers. 

The 4th of March is a date that witnesses the sure 

and certain expiration of a Congress every two 

years, and the quadrennial date named for the in- 

auguration of Presidents. In fact, the last winter 

month marks the real beginning of each adminis- 

tration as classified in school histories for identifi- 

cation in current history. When the ground hog 

finds his shadow on February 2d, a blustering 4th of March is 

predicted. Inaugurations have occurred in Washington during 

heavy snow storms, which impells some Congressmen to intro- 

duce a bill to postpone the event until after the dogwood is in 
bloom along the Potomac. 

One thing can be counted on as a biennial event, as sure 

as death and taxes. When the clock in the Capitol strikes the 

hour of twelve on the 4th of March every other year, the Con- 








George Washington 


The monument in the city that 


gress in session must give up the ghost and adjourn sine die. 
This is the occasion for adieus, meetings and the partings in 
Washington, for the making of Congress is largely determined 
by the home folks in the four hundred and thirty-five districts 
and forty-eight states, who decide the fate of a Representative. 
They also think they have something to do with the political 
complexion of Congress, but a party roll-call these days involves 
much disturbing static. The March winds whistling down 
Pennsylvania Avenue sing the requiem of many forlorn hopes 
in public careers, even as the new-born ambitions are announced, 
suggesting a new deal in the game of politics. The new “‘hand”’ 
may not bring forth startling revelations, or mark much of a 
change in the run of cards, but at least the boards are shuffled, 
and the joker always seems to remain in the deck. 
Sometimes I think of the floor of the Senate chamber as 
a good deal like the Stock Exchange in New York. The 
fluctuating market changes the interest from one post to 





Martha Washington 


Washington founded 
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another. One day the stock of the United States 
Steel may be the center of interest, and the next 
day it may be some oil or automobile stock. The 
proceedings of the Senate focuses around a cer- 
tain bill and the chairman of the committee in 
charge of the bill kecomes a center of attraction. 
And then the spotlight shifts when the immigra- 
tion quota bill ccmes up—the megnet of attrac- 
tion is around Senator Hiram Johnson's seat. As 
chairman of the Senate Immigration Committee, 
he offered a resolution to defer for one year the 
proposed change in immigration quota. This was 
accomplished by the simple substitution of the 
figure 7 for 8, making it read 1928—the eventful 
presidential year—instead of 1927 as was indicated 
in the original draft. Senator Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania defended the National Origins Plan to the 
last ditch, while Senator Reed of Missouri op- 
posed the National Origins schenie. Before the 
debate ended Hiram Johnson was on his feet again to condemn 
it, to make his position clear to the State that still has a Jap- 
anese immigration problem on hand. Dave Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania and Jim Reed of Missouri are not brothers and could 
scarcely be called a Damon and Pythias combination. The 


Mount Vernon, the home of George Washington 


real issue has not been settled, only postponed for a more 
convenient time, for the restrictive immigration and quota 
proposition provides a possible nightmare for politicians. 


+ * * 


NVITATIONS continue to pcur in at the office of the 

Chief Executive of the country, suggesting towns and 
cities where he should spend his summer vacation 
and establish a summer capital. Calvin Ccclidge 
has remarked that it is well for the President to 
change his location, to rotate, as it were, from 
year to year, looking upon new scenes and coming 
in contact with new environment. That is why 
he shifted from the charms of the North Shore of 
his own Massachusetts to the delights of the allur- 
ing Adirondacks. But the Middle West, north 
and south, and even ambitious cities across the 
Rockies. have not failed to present their claims. 
The announcement indicating where the Chief 
Executive of the United States will be located 
during 1927 is a matter of real interest to realtors 
at least 

The residential address of the President during 
1928 will also be of particular interest to poli- 
ticians because that is the year of the national 
conventions, when the leaders for the two great 
political parties are to be named. No one yet has 





A scene on the Potomac at Mount Vernon 


ventured to assert positively that Calvin Coolidge will be a 
candidate for the Republican party in 1928. The only cloud 
on the horizon, according to old-time Republican campaigners, 
is the spectre of a third term—the same spectre that confronted 
Grant and Roosevelt. But there is one distinction in the case 
of Calvin Coolidge: he would te called for a suc- 
cessive third term and would have only been 
elected a second time. If elected, he would serve 
a longer time than George Washington. There 
is nothing in the Constitution prohibiting a 
third term, and the matter was not mentioned 
during all the proceedings of the convention that 
adopted the Constitution. There seems to be a 
party hope expressed by Senator Weller and 
others, in making a summary of conditions of the 
administration of Calvin Coolidge, that the sta- 
bility and general conditions of the country would 
indicate that the people will insist upon Calvin 
Coolidge as an assurance of the continuance of 
prosperity and a reduction of taxation. 


* * * 


HE month of March and the latter days of 

February are associated with the memory 

of George Washington in the Capital he founded. 

The pilgrimages to Mount Vernon by the tourist visitors begin 
and the Monument in Potomac Park is one of the first places 
indicated on a sight-seeing tour. The birthplace of Washing- 
ton at Wakefield, Virginia, on the banks of the Potomac, is 
saluted by passing vessels, in honor of the “Father of his 
Country.” The echoes of addresses on Washington's birthday 
are regarded as significant, indicating which way the political 


The tree planted at Mount Vernon to celebrate the founding of a capital city 
for the United States 
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winds are blowing. The ‘Farewell Address” of Washington is 
brought forth for Congress to ponder over, in deliberating upon 
matters pertaining to the foreign policy of the nation. 


* * * 


HEN Carmi Thompson returned from his tour of the 
Philippines he insisted upon having his little joke with 
Senator Willis, chairman of the Philippines Committee. 
While speaking of the currency, he inquired of the solemn-faced 
Ohioian: 

“Did you ever see a Philippine quarter?” He took from his 
pocket what appeared to be a silver coin the size of a quarter 
and placed it on the cold marble floor. “Now watch it work!” 

In a few minutes it hopped in the air as if a thing alive 
and startled the dignified spectators. Everyone wanted to get 
hold of that magic coin. It proved to be a little souvenir issued 
by the Westinghouse Company to advertise a flat iron. The 
faces of the dignified Senators’were a study. 

‘The boys and girls know all about this and have great sport 
in discussing the philosophy of quarters hopping away so 
lively,’ grimly remarked the sedate Commissioner Carmi. 

“That's nothing—the boys and girls can tell us more in a 
minute about radio than we have learned in years. Let's try 
it again!’ rejoined Senator Willis. 

The janitor entered and frowned. He thought they were 
flopping coins or playing “seven-come-eleven. 


2. * * 


HEN the Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, sidles 

over toward the executive office in the White House after 

office hours, the alarm goes off, and newspaper men are soon 
on his trail. The Department of State has been the focal center 
of news interest for several months. The Mexican situation, 
with its corollary, and the Nicaragua matter, has been given a 
wide international angle. The situation in China has indicated 
that an American Secretary of State can write a note that meets 
with approval in England, even in these times, when their tem- 
pers remain peppery concerning debts. While Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James, Mr. Kellogg made many friends and, 
learning how to carry an umbrella on any sort of a day, without 
consulting weather reports, won the heart of old “Lunnon.” 
He is at least active and there is no difficulty in interpreting and 
translating the exact meaning of his official communications, 
which indicates a refreshing vitality around the State Depart- 


ment these days. 
* * * 


HE tribute to the English language, paid by Joseph A. 
Devlin, M. A., in the “Introduction” of the “New Uni- 
versities Dictionary, makes one glad that he speaks and writes 
our mother tongue. It is more than a tribute; it is an analysis 
and brings one to a realization of the real wealth of the language 
we use. There are few men who are more expert in the matter 
of words than Joseph Devlin. He was born in Ireland and was 
educated to the nth degree in the matter and manner of words. 
Studying at Salamanca, Spain, he knows the English language 
from all the angles of other tongues, even down to derivatives 
and roots. Formerly with Funk & Wagnalls in the preparation 
of their dictionary, he has spent his life in the study and analy- 
sis of words. Many additions are made to the vocabulary of 
Americans every year, and Doctor Devlin is as keen as any 
hunter of game, for new words, and promptly utilizes them when 
they have a rightful place in the vernacular. 

In going over the proofs of the New Universities Dictionary, 
it is astonishing to realize how many new words have come 
into vogue during the past five years, and how many of the old 
obsolete words are coming back as new arrivals. The introduc- 
tion of radio, automobile and aeroplanes have added new terms, 
until you can almost determine the vintage of a manuscript or 
the date of a publication of a book by the appearance of certain 
words that indicate the decade in which they were in popular 
use. As a scholar and master of English, to say nothing of his 


general literary work, Doctor Devlin has made valuable con- 
tributions to the literature of the language of which he has 
made a life study. Mr. W. T. Adair, of the World Syndicate, 
who has probably sold and published more dictionaries than 
any other single individual or firm in the world, is determined 
to have his New Universities Dictionary one that will meet 
modern needs in schools and universities. There is nothing 
more discouraging to the average student than to be compelled 
to use old text-books and obsolete reference works. When 


The favorite painting of Washington by Peale 


they find a word of common usage is not in a dicticnary, there 
is at once the impression that it is out of date, and to ke “out 
of date” is a crime in the eyes of youth today. When it comes 
to surveying and understanding the uses and distribution of 
dictionaries, W. T. Adair is a name thet stands out foremost 
in connection with the work of providing authors, scholars, 
students and the people at large with an intelligent compre- 
hension of the words they use in every day conversation, in 
letters, and in re-d'rg articles published in current magazines 
and kooks. Mr. Adeir has rendered a service to the people 
at large in placing in charge of the sckclestic work a man with 
the breadth and scope of Dr. Joseph A. Cevlin. You have only 
to read his Introduction of the New Universities Dictionary 
to realize that it is indispensable for your library, no matter 
how many other dictionaries, dust-covered and forgotten, may 
adorn the shelves—for these are the days of up-to-dateness. 
a x * 


FACETIOUS correspondent has called attention to the 
fact that there is a patch on the flag flying over the White 
House and that this is a symtol of Calvin Ccolidge’s urgent 
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and insistent policy of economy, exemplifying the old New 
England idea that “a stitch in time saves nine.’ There is 
usually something reflective of thrift in a patch. There was a 
time when wives sewed buttons on shirts, patched trousers and 
darned socks. This may have been a darn long time ago, but 
there is surely one sound basis for prosperity, and that is sav- 
ings. The President has indicated his enormous policies, The 
proof of the pudding is the fact that in the thrift of New Eng- 
land, against all obstacles, people manage to save something 
every year out of their earnings, no matter how small a sum 
it may be. The savings of New England and the thrifty Dutch- 
man in New York have played an important part in financing 
the development of the country. 


Hon. Nicholas Longworth of Ohio, 
serving his first term as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives 


Miss Marion Shutts, daughter of Colonel and 


American yards and keep alive the craft that built the fastest 
sailing clipper ships of the seven seas. When the Algonquin 
was launched, it was fitting that a Miami maiden, Miss Marion 
Shutts, daughter of Colonel Frank B. Shutts of the Miami Her- 
ald, should do the honors. The Clyde Line is now running a 
direct service from New York to Miami and bringing the piers 
of the icy north and sunny tropics in close contact during the 
winter months. 
ok * * 


[AMI has her harbor appropriation, and the sand is mov- 
ing in Bay Biscayne, with the prospect of a twenty-five- 
foot channel that will obviate the disastrous experience of last 


George Ade, one of America’s great 
humorists and authors 


Mrs. Frank B. Shutts of Miami, Florida, who 
christened the **Algonquin”’ 


HE dove of peace is again hovering over the White House 

and the Capitol dome. A threatened rift between Presi- 
dent Coolidge and some of his party leaders was indicated when 
Speaker Longworth took the floor and battled for cruisers in 
the Navy appropriation bill. It was the first time this had 
occurred since Speaker Cannon defied President Roosevelt 
and took the floor in an all-night battle with the insurgents. 
It is a dull day when someone is not regaling tales concerning 
“acute situations” and a breach. Meantime, the session goes 
merrily on. The President delivers a radio talk: the Marine 
Band plays, and the millions of fans are happy to “tune in” 
to hear the President's address. The radio bill betimes was 
buffeted about with amendments and little jokers, with the 
prospect of finding a place on the calendar and having Congress 
decree “Who's who in radio,” and most of them guessed it 
would be Hoover for the time being, even if he is to te bar- 
ricaded for a stipulated period with that popular institution 
known as a “commission.” 


* * * 


' he launching of an American ship there is a suggestion 
= vi Longfellow’s lines oft recited in the schools that keeps 


alive the image of an American Merchant Marine. The coast- 
wise vessels, such as the Clyde Line, still have keels laid in 


year, which amounted in effect to the damages of a- war-time 
siege. With the largest coastline of any State in the Union, 
Florida is likely to make a record in harbor improvements in 
the next decade that will have a marked effect in stimulating 
coastline commerce. The situation at Port Mabel atfHbolly- 
wood has already been personally inspected by membersZof 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House, and Senator 
Fletcher of Florida has a way of keeping the Senate Committee 
informed on matters appertaining to the Peninsular State. In 
some cases, it is said, government officials are contemplating a 
net profit and a tangible income from the dredging in making 
new land in Florida if real estate values continue to advance. 
Uncle Sam may yet find himself a regular Florida realty booster. 


* * * 


EMORIES of George Ade’s ‘Sultan of Sulu,” a comic 

opera that elders will remember, is recalled by Bill 
Cunningham's story on Princess Tarhata Kirm, the adopted 
daughter of the Sultan of Sulu. She was known in America 
as the unfathomable mysterious miss from Moro. Now that 
she has returned to the jungles of Jolo there is, in the language 
of the devil dogs, “hell a’popping.”” Her husktand, erstwhile 
adopted father, old Datu Tahil, is on the warpath, and with 
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his army of two hundred tribesmen defying the Philippine con- 
stabulary. The entire Philippine machinery: is plugged for the 
time because of the young woman of mystery, who attended 
the same college in Illinois from whence came Red Grange. 
She hailed from the uncivilized portion of the Philippine 


Senator Royal Copeland of New York 


Islands and after learning the white man’s method has became 
the influential spouse of the old Sultan. While in Champaign, 
Illinois, the Philippine princess was known as a quiet, well- 
mannered young woman, who wore expensive American clothes 
and leopard skin furs. She seemed to have plenty of money 
and lived like a millionaire’s daughter. What happened after 


Senator Guy Goff of West Virginia 


she left school is the climax of a romance that may furnish 
material for the great Philippine novel. The Sultan is not sat- 
isfied with his annuity of $6,000, as the young lady who was 
taught the use of a typewriter and adding machine in America 
has figured out that the income from the pearl fisheries and 
traditions of her tribesmen represent $60,000, and she figures 
that $6,000 is not equal to $60,000, and is very likely insisting 
on a larger percentage. 


Senator Hiram Johnson of California 


abd is the function of a useful member of Congress? 
This question has been answered by many admiring 
constituents in lively anticipation for various appointments 
and favors to come. To get the real slant is to hear what the 
constituents say at home, and the comment of colleagues in 


Senator Carter Glass of Virginia 


the House. While traveling through his district, | heard many 
comments on what Congressman H. L. Bowles had done for 
his constituents. They were specific cases and the appreciation 
was carried from neighborhood to neighborhood: ‘We have 
a real working Congressman!’ There was not much publicity 
about it—for H. L. Bowles is not a limelight man: he kept right 


of New York Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi 


on plugging away in person and delivered the goods without 
bluster. In Washington I found among his colleagues the 
opinion current that Bowles was one who could always be 
depended upon to do the work—without fireworks. He carried 
his tasks to completion and then looked for some other hard 
job. Not only was his secretary always busy in doing some- 
thing for home folks, but H. L. was at it early and late, looking 
after matters at the departments in person. The long-delayed 


279 
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claims of the veterans who served in the World War, their 
widows and orphans, never clogged the calendar of Congress- 
man Bowles. He went at it in the same vigorous way that he 
conducted his personal business. The results were most grati- 
fying, but when one was done he followed with others, not 
waiting for a letter of thanks or appreciation. His service on 
the committees and the friendships he made among members 
of Congress and officials in Washington has made the retirement 
of H. L. Bowles a matter of sincere regret to all along the line. 
for he answered to the requirements of being one of the most 
useful members of the sixty-eighth Congress. 
“ * oa 

AN a meeting of the presidents of the various life insurance 

companies of America, Mr. Fred A. Howland, the execu- 
tive of the National Life Insurance Company of Vermont, made 
an address on “America, Pre-eminent in Life Insurance."’ The 
chairman in introducing him referred to a letter addressed to 
Mr. Howland's legal firm by a young man nearing the comple- 


Judge Kenshaw Mountain Landis, 

Baseball Commissioner, who has 

just cleared up the latest baseball 
“scandal” 


Mrs. Florence P. Kahn, representing 
the fourth Congressional district of 
California 


tion of his college career, inquiring whether there was an open- 
ing for him to read law in his firm. The name of the boy who 
signed the application and letter was “Calvin Coolidge.” It 
was remarked by Mr. Howland in alluding to the statement: 
‘You see what happens to young men who fail to matriculate 
in our office.” This letter reveals another turn of the wheel 
of fortune in the destiny of Calvin Coolidge. He might have 
become a life insurance president and now be worth millions. 
Some have remarked that it is not too late, for Grover Cleve- 
land joined the Equitable Assurance Company's executive and 
directing organization in later years. 

* * * 


NEVER-ENDING, almost gruesome interest centers in 
the matter of death-rates, and yet they are seldom anal- 
yzed or referred to in any legislative discussions. The figures 
on vital statistics for the first ten months of 1926, gathered from 
fifty-two life insurance companies, indicate that while deaths 
by typhoid and tuberculosis have decreased 24.5 per cent and 








9 per cent respectively, the deaths by pneumonia have increased 
in one year 16 per cent, with influenza topping the increase at 
48.2 per cent, while heart disease jumps 6 per cent. The 
gratifying news is the decrease in cancer of 6 per cent. With 
this record of pneumonia increasing at an alarming extent in 
northern states, it now aggregates over twice the number of 
deaths of all the contagious and epidemic diseases among chil- 
dren. It would seem as if older people need some attention in 
diminishing the ravages of pneumonia, and these figures have 
set health authorities to thinking about Florida and warmer 
climates to check the increasing fatalities from pnéumonia, 
reflected in the extended obituary columns of papers in the 


North during the winter, as compared with the summer months. 
ok * uk 


HEN it was announced that marines are sailing for a des- 
tination “somewhere in the Orient,”’ there was a feverish 
interest in ascertaining the exact destination by newspapermen. 
When twelve hundred marines embarked from San Diego, it 


§ 


Bertrand H. Snell, representing the 
thirty-first Congressional district of 
New York 


was che largest body of troops that have left the west coast 
since the World War. No one in the Navy Department 
seemed to know where they were headed for, except that they 
were going to ‘some Asiatic station.” The wise men who sit 
in the hotels and make predictions insist that this reflects the 
determination of the administration to protect Americans in 
China without evacuation of Shanghai. The naval manoeu- 
vres at Guanajuato go merrily on, while Guatemala is settling 
down for an election. The president of Mexico is still making 
faces. 

Our erstwhile allies are preparing to take our tourists 
money with a good grace, but will greet the doughktoys of the 
American Legion somewhat differently than they did eight 
years ago. The prophet is a real Gus Gloom, but somehow he 
feels confident that the baseball season will open on time in 
Washington, with the President throwing the ball and Will 
Rogers throwing the bull, as usual, and Ty Cobb and Speaker 
on deck, with Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis the supreme 
law of the land. 
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or less, are inquiring these days, 

“How about Florida?” The past 
year has been one of supreme test, and the 
people are interested in knowing just how 
the new Queen of States is coming out in the 
sreat game of development. Florida is-still 
vinning hearts with the charm of winter 
1omes and the young Miss Florida piquantly 
insists that she is still holding the ace. It 
is estimated that a large proportion of these 
fifty millions above mentioned have an in- 
estment, large or small, good or bad, in 
Florida. The millions that have been made 
in Florida real estate are not heard of so 
much as that represented in shrunken in- 
vestments which are stowed away in income 
tax reports of those who sold at the top 
market in the whirling maelstrom of real 
estate speculation. It is not necessary to 


‘en fifty millions of people, more 








































A little bowered cottage 


Florida, Winning Hearts with Winter Homes 


| People in favored Florida still believe they hold the ace for the great development of the next 
decade —The Peninsular State never was more productive, healthful, 
beautiful and able to care for the newcomers 






Just a glimpse of old days 


recite the calendar of catastrophies, real and 
imaginary, that have come to the state 
named for flowers during the past year. The 
insidious and subtle propaganda against fair 
Florida continues to some extent, but the 
average fair-minded American is rather im- 
pressed with the way in which the intrepid 
pioneer spirit has asserted itself along the 
farthest flung southern frontier of the 
country. 

Every one is gratified, deep in his heart, 
to know that Uncle Sam has within his do- 
main an area of real tropics—a sunny room 
in the house—a place where “winter does 
not come’’—a luxurious spot on which to 
build a winter haven and prolong the lives 
of hundreds of thousands. This alone gives 
Florida—aside from its productivity—'‘a 
place in the sun” that is not occasioned by 
the spotlight, or any artificial means—a 
sunshine that is real, producing a vegeta- 
tion and tropical beauty that people have 
dreamed about in reading picture books 
since the days of the “Arabian Nights.” 

The irresistible call to Florida continued 
for me in the early days of 1927. Every- 





























body was talking about it and while few 
people were going that way at the time, I 
discovered a Florida more beautiful, health- 
ful and entrancing than ever. 

Out of the ice-bound North, in thirty 
hours one begins to shed his overcoat in 
Jacksonville. It was chilly, to be sure—far 
from perfect weather, but it was a great im- 
provement over what | had left behind. } 
The activities of the city “Jax (sounds : 
like a god of mythology), with its industrial 
and business population, is an answer as to ¢ 
the future of Florida. Freezes have come 
and gone, disasters and other difficulties also 
have followed in swift succession, but there 
is something in the spirit of Florida that ever 
impels admiration. Here they were— 
dauntless, hopeful. The hurricane, with all 
its disastrous impressions that had mate- 
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Some tropical verdure in Florida 
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rially checked development, was not dis- 
cussed with moans and wails. It has only 
affected a narrow strip across the state just 
as a cyclone sweeps over Ohio or Iowa. The 
typical American spirit was irrepressible. 


fight against ‘‘feeezes’’ for, lo, these many Moosehaven, and said, *I suppose you won't 
years and have come out every time glorious salute any more now that Jim has gone.’ ” 


and golden. 
At five o'clock the boat saluted and | 
wondered why, at that particular spot. 








Tears filled the Captain's eyes as he con- 
tinued: “I am going to salute as long as | 
run the boat, for that whistle is Jim's me- 





Front view from the canal of the Miami-Biltmore Hotel at Coral Gables 


The citizens everywhere were busy and 
about their affairs with the self-reliance of 
pioneers. 

Facts and figures reveal that the “‘Gate- 
way City” of Florida has had a larger 
growth proportionately the past year than 
ever before. True, there was a lull in the 
real estate market. The busses were not 
running as frequently nor as completely 
toward real estate developments as last year, 
but the harbor was full of shipping and there 
was an activity on the streets that did not 
indicate much of a reaction. . The banks and 
stores and shops were filled with people. 
There was the same hurly-burly activity at 
the Union Station, indicating the tide of 
travel pouring in upon a sedate, well-poised, 
and well-steadied metropolis preparing as 
never before for future growth. 

7 - * 

In the afternoon | took passage down the 
historic St. Johns River on the Clyde Line 
steamer Osceola. Captain J. H. Lund, who 
has sailed these parts nigh onto forty years, 
was in command, and a more interesting and 
lovable personality never sailed a ship. 
The passengers he seemed to regard, first of 
all, as his family or guests. The boat passed 
the old home of Julia Ward Howe, and,he 
gave a salute to the memory of the author 
of “The Battle Hymn.” On either side of 
the great broad river were the tropical foliage 
and the moss-covered trees, behind which 
were the orange groves that have made their 


“That is for old Jim,’ said the captain. 
“He lived at Moosehaven, which we have 
just passed.”” It is a home for the members 
of the Moose to spend the sunset of their 
lives, when fortune has not smiled upon 
them. Many a Darby and Joan are enjoy- 
ing the autumn of life at this home to- 
gether in complete comfort. 

‘Jim was my pal,”’ said the Captain. “He 
had hard luck, but seemed to be happy at 
Moosehaven, and used to come and see me 
when I was in port. We grew very fond of 





Where the sunny waters flow 


each other. He came down on the pier at 
Moosehaven every night when I passed, and 
I saluted. It was the beacon light of a 
smiling face that I always looked for on the 
starboard side. Some time ago Jim passed 
away. They wrote me the news from 


morial and the folks at Moosehaven always 
call it ‘Jim's Whistle.’ "" One could not be 
long with him without realizing the big, 
sympathetic, kindly soul of the Captain. 
Winding down the river, over perilous 
shoals and around bends that looked like 
a figure eight, the sturdy commander knew 
every inch of the country and the river from 
shore to shore. Frequent landings were 
made to pick up the fruit for market. In 
fact, fifty-five landings were made in forty- 
four. hours, which indicates something of 
the service of the boats on the St. Johns. 
Through the jungles the river passes, reveal- 
ing on either side herds of wild cattle and 
horses, for it is a real jungle in places— 


especially at a place called ““Cowpen Bend.” 


All night long the boat continued gliding 
down this river, first discovered by the 
Spaniards. The restfulness of the voyage 
by night stands out in the memory of every 
tourist who has ever journeyed that way. 

In the morning the prow of the litte 
steamer, as large as a ferry boat, with its 
indented stern paddle wheels, drawing on! v 
six feet, fitted out like an ocean liner, pushed 
into Lake Monroe. Before us was the sk; - 
line of Sanford, which produces more celery 
than any other city in the world. More than 
that—produces it at a season when fresh 
celery is not available in other parts of the 
country. A thriving and ambitious little 
city is Sanford. When the real estate boom 
in the city waned, the people directed their 
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attention more intensively to farming. This 
winter there has been a great increase in the 
shipments of early vegetables from the truck 
farms of Sanford to the New York market. 
The pier and accommodations for naviga- 
tion at Sanford make it a considerable port, 
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The home of Captain Francis H. Appleton on Lake 
Ivanhoe at Orlando 


being at the ‘head ‘of the river St. Johns. 
From here the passengers scattered to the 
east. west and south—intent upon reaching 
their winter haven. 

* * * 

It was but a few hours by the ever-pre- 
vailing bus to Orlando, called the “City 
Beautiful.” The flowers, parks and im- 
pressive oaks fully justify the claim of Or- 
lando. At Winter Park near by is located 
Rollins College, an institution that has sent 
out students who have made notable suc- 
cesses in life. Dr. Hamilton Holt is the 
Present executive head of the college. He 
has instituted a new idea in college instruc- 
tion that has evoked widespread comment 


among educators. It is known as the “‘con- 
ference idea.’ Instead of recitations, or 
lectures, the students have a real conference 
for two hours at a time with their instruc- 
tors and ask questions back and forth to 
thrash out the subject of the lesson thor- 
oughly. It brings the student body closer 
to the teachers and makes them realize the 
practical importance of college work. If they 
miss the conferences they are out of luck, for 
there is no written record or instructions. 
The students participating in the confer- 
ences are required to have some opinions of 
their own to offer. The professor of sup- 
posed concentrated wisdom answers them. 
The idea was the result of Dr. Holt’s experi- 
ence both as a student and instructor at 
Yale, and was inspired by noting what he 
learned in business life as publisher of the 
Independent. He realized that he got more 
out of his business conferences than he did 
from all the instructors at Yale, because the 
direct personal interest of those participat- 
ing in the conference is at once enlisted. A 
large staff of efficient instructors—the high- 
est paid of any college in the South—is 
helping Rollins to make a real record. 

It was from this college that George E. 
Merrick, creator of Coral Gables, gradu- 
ated, together with a number of governors 
and senators and others prominent in public 
life. The very atmosphere of Winter Park 
and Orlando is conducive to college work. 
The temperate weather permits the students 
to spend a great deal of time in the open air, 
where there is none of the stuffy loginess of 
the closed classroom. 

Orlando has its skyscrapers and the usual 
ambitions of a Florida city, but it does not 
forget that first of all it is a city of homes, 
and prides itself on its academic atmosphere 
as a stimulating influence, diffusing intelli- 
gence and education more than its commer- 
cial development. 

From Orlando it was but a short trip 


A field that puts money in the bank 


in the bus to Deland with its Stetson Uni- 
versity, whose success and history parallels 
that of the score or more of colleges and 
universities doing effective higher educa- 
tional work in Florida. These institutions 
indicate that Florida is a frontier where the 
same ideals that prevailed in New England 
and the original thirteen states prevails. 
Education has been foremost in the minds of 
the real Florida developers until it now has 
forty-three colleges and universities. 

Located at the head of Lake Ivanhoe be- 
tween Orlando and Winter Park is the pic- 
turesque estate of Captain Francis H. Apple- 
ton. The allurements of this and thousands 
of other winter homes in the semi-tropics are 
still winning the hearts of the home-seekers. 

* * * 

Over the road were evidences of the recent 
freeze. The bougainvillia had wilted and 
some of the early vegetable crops were dam- 
aged, but the hardy young cabbages and 
cauliflower, and the bulk of the crops came 
through with the flying color of green. As 
one philosopher remarked in Bradentown, 
“We lost our radish and lettuce crops, but 
they only require three weeks to grow, so 
why should we worry?” Beans mature in 
sixty to ninety days. While they lost the 
advantage of higher prices in early markets 
on some things, there is always the oppor- 
tunity in Florida of avoiding a total failure 
of crops. 

From Deland on to the southward again 
toward Tampa, with its memories of Roose- 
velt and the Rough Riders during the Span- 
ish-American war days. Here and there 
were evidences of that wild wave of specula- 
tion that prevailed last year. Abandoned 
real estate developments were being turned 
into fields. 

Throughout the charming lake district at 
Hainesville and Plant City, the growers are 
already sending out carloads of strawberries; 
this in January. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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aid: “Doubtless God might make a better 
berry than the strawberry, but doubtless 
He never did.” What would the sainted 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table have 
thought of picking strawberries in January, 
in the open air, instead of having to wait for 
the “rare days in June” of which Lowell 
sang? 

Everywhere was evidence of preparation 
for entertaining northern guests. Florida 
was never before so well prepared as at this 
time. The hotel rates are low, suitable to 
the needs of limited purses. Hotels are now 
entertaining people at $5.00 a day that a 
year ago were charging $15. This propor- 
tion seems to prevail generally throughout 
Florida. In other words, a more inexpen- 
sive and healthful place to spend a March 
vacation than Florida could not be found 
in 1927. Prices are quite as reasonable and 
economical as any of those that prevail in 
New England in summer resorts. 

It is strange not to have to put on rubbers 
and look after an overcoat and hear that 
dulcet refrain, “Have you tended to the 
furnace?” I could not get enough of that 
sunshine that seems to reflect the smile of 
a loving Creator. 

+ aa * 

At Tampa there was a stream of tourists 
who had arrived ready to look upon the 
beauties of Dunedin, a thriving develop- 
ment up the coast. It was settled by a 
Scotchman originally, and carries the old 
historic name, which was originally that of 
Edinborough. 

Inevery littlecity visited intheearly days 
of 1927, were happy healthful people, and 
enjoying all outdoors. In certain areas 


The enchantment of such scenes as this makes the glowing canvases of 
George Inness things of beauty 


there was development being pushed with 
the same speed as in 1926. The manner 
of it all is much the same; it’s a response 
to the irresistible call of creating things. 
Under such circumstances it is not strange 
to find the Scotch people present, and en- 


listed wherever there is need of sturdy and 
rugged pioneer life. 

Dunedin was founded in 1875 by Scotch 
settlers, who cannily foresaw the pleasure of 


A picturesque corner at Coral Gables 


life on the highlands overlooking the tropical 
waters of Clearwater Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico. These pioneers built their homes, 
planted citrus trees and enjoyed themselves, 


for there was unsurpassed fishing, hunting 
and boating and an incomparable climate. 
It was a pleasant, friendly neighborhood and 
the progress that came with subsequent 
years did not destroy the atmosphere. 


Progress has been steady, sane and solid. 
A thriving, substantial city has been built 
around ideals of pleasant living. During 
recent years this growth has been more rapid 
as visitors have determined to establish 
residences along the waterfront that ex- 


press ideals of beauty and utility. Dun- 
edin has gained recognition as one of the 
popular resort and residential cities of the 
State. The Fenway Hotel and the eighteen- 
hole golf course at the Dunedin Isles Golf 
and Country Club are the most notable new 
additions to Dunedin's resort facilities. 
The Fenway is located on Edgewater Drive, 
Dunedin's popular waterfront boulevard, 
and affords its guests pleasant vistas of 
sparkling Clearwater Bay and of attrac- 
tively landscaped parks and _ residences. 
Many social functions are held at this hos- 
telry during the winter season, providing 
colorful gaiety for visitors who enjoy dining, 
dancing, teas and similar affairs. 
Edgewater Park, attractive municipal 
playground on the waterfront, has always 
been a popular gathering place for Dunedin 
residents, and with recent installation of new 
recreational equipment it is fast gaining a 
nation-wide reputation. The various play 
facilities are so constantly in use that the 
Dunedin city government already is con- 
templating the purchase of additional park 
property along the waterfront. Included 
in the park's play facilities are tennis courts, 
roque courts, horseshoe pitching lanes, 
shuffleboard courts and tables for chess, 
checker, and domino players, as well as com- 
fortable chairs and benches for spectators. 
Dunedin Isles, residential community 
created by the Frischkorn Florida Company, 
is another of the many attractive features of 
Dunedin. Distinctively original architec- 
ture, with a colorful Mediterranean motif 
and artistic landscaping by experts asso- 
ciated with the Dunedin Isles Horticultural 
Gardens, the largest in the State, have been 


Palm trees onthe shores of Lake Caloosa, Babson Park, remind the beholder 


that he is in the tropics 


utilized in the creation of a residential 
section which is attracting nation-wide 
attention. 

A network of splendid highways extend 
in every direction from Dunedin, and winter 
visitors with motor cars find these wide 
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DUNEDIN-—the New City “Doing Things” | 


Palms, shrubs, and tropical flowers enhance the beauties of the parkways and lawns Orange trees flank many fairways of the golf course, designed by Donald Ross for “ 
in Dunedin Isles, the home community development overlooking Clearwater Bay the Dunedin Isles Golf and Country Club, on rolling highlands, overlooking Clear- 
and the Gulf of Mexico in Dunedin. With many charming homes in a setting of water Bay and the Gulf of Mexico at Dunedin. The 18-hole championship layout is 

tropical foliage, Dunedin Isles is one of the beauty spots of the Sta e regarded as one of the really great courses of the South 





Shuffleboard is one of the many pastimes enjoyed by Dunedin 

visitors. There is a vast variety of recreational facilities in 

Edgewater Park, the municipal playground on the shores of 
Clearwater Bay, and the park is thronged daily 


View of the Gulf and a stretch of shore landscape The Dunedin Presbyterian Church, present to Dunedin citizens by L. B. Skinner, 
at Dunedin one of the city’s leading citizens 





The most gorgeous sunsets in America are seen along the Gulf of A portion of the Dunedin Isles Horticultural Gardens, the largest in Florida. Palms, 
exico shores, and this one, as viewed from Dunedin shrubs, pines, flowers and other tropical plants are grown here on a wholesale scale 
Isles in Clearwater Bay, is typical for landscape beautification of Dunedin Isles 
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boulevards a never-ending source of delight. 
They also lead to other West Coast resorts, 
making popular amusement centers, such as 
the St. Petersburg Kennel Club, where fleet 


By courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 


been the subject-of many a painting, a scene 
that is the wild despair of artists to transfer 
to canvas. The balmy breath of the gulf 
and the clear blue of the skies, aglow with 


The beautiful Egrets, known also as Plume Birds, at home in a Florida rookery 


greyhounds circle an eighth of a mile track 
in pursuit of a mechanical rabbit, and the 
night clubs, theaters, concert halls and danc- 
ing pavilions of St. Petersburg and Tampa 
are easily available to Dunedin residents. 

Many experienced travelers have ex- 
pressed belief that the water is one of Dun- 
edin’s most valuable assets. Good water 
has been an asset since the days when Aaron 
used his rod in striking the rock, and then, 
quizzically comments a Dunediner, “‘you 
know advertised water indicates that we are 
prepared to obey the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and use water for its natural and right- 
ful purposes iristead of putting it into real 
estate values and selling lots by the gallon. 
Water in its place is quite right, but—I'm 
Scotch.” 

* ” ok 

The old Plant Hotel at. Tampa, with its 
Moorish towers and minarets, was as charm- 
ing as ever, while the magic Davis Island 
loomed up on the skyline, revealing what has 
been done at high pressure development in 
building up a city out of the waters of the 
bay in twelve months. Tampa has been a 
thriving commercial center for many years. 
There are more Havana cigars made here 
than are shipped from Cuba into the United 
States. It has a large population of Cub- 
ans. Surrounding Tampa are many evi- 
dences of real estate development, with hope 
deferred, but with the spirit unquelled. 

The ride across the Gandy Bridge, which 
is seven miles long, withtolls already paying 
enormous profits, revealed a sunset that has 


the radiance of a Florida sunset, is a picture 
one can never forget. 

Crossing this long bridge brings the trav- 
eler into St. Petersburg, the capital of what 
is called Little Florida, or what is known 
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were sitting out on the pavements in green 
settees, basking -in the sunlight. The 
churches were filled on the Sunday I was 
there, with signs “Standing Room Only""— 
just like the popular theaters. The parks 
and the pier and the new hotels and business 
structures evidenced an abiding faith in the 
city which was started by an exiled Russian, 
who became a hermit fisherman, and named 
it after the old capital of Russia, on the banks 
of the Neva. The newspapers give away 
their editions on every day that the sun does 
not shine, and this has only happened four- 
teen times covering a period of twelve years. 
Thank: goodness, they have one paper down 
there called The Independent, published by 
Lew Brown, that has a distinction of being 
one of the first, if not the first, that refused 
to print any of the testimony in the salacious 
Peaches-Browning trial, committing his 
paper to a policy of banishing for all time 
the cesspool of crime and scandal from its 
columns. 

At St. Petersburg they give away the 
scales of the tarpon, the king of sporting fish, 
as souvenirs, duly labeled with words cover- 
ing the virtues of the sunshine city, which has 
a flourishing library and an art institute, 
and has weathered the storm as one of the 
solid, substantial cities of Florida. 

In all this journey there was little evidence 
of the hurricane. The ‘hurricane only swept 
through a small area of Florida, just as a 
cyclone or flood only sweeps across a limited 
territory in Tennessee. Hurricanes seem 
to have no terror for the well-seasoned Flor- 
idian who is learning how to build his house 
to withstand the steady winds of a hurri- 
cane, which never have the velocity and 
death-dealing possibilities of acyclone. The 


A million-dollar celery crop raised between Bithlo and Sanford 


on the map as Penellas County. Here re- 
mains the same old atmosphere of solidity 
and stability. The improvements that have 
been made in the past year astounds the 
visitor. As they have for years past, people 


fields were already smiling with vegetation. 
and the roads just as inviting as ever. 
” *. * 
The trip through Daytona, through the 
central part of Florida, reminds one of bits 
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of New England in summer time, with its 
myriads of lakes and winter verdure. 
Everywhere there was the frank confession 
of the people that they were going through 
hard times. A single dollar in cash was 
harder to find than a thousand dollars of its 
kind a year ago, but everybody was helping 
each other to make the dollars go as far as 
they could and keep up payments and con- 
tinue improvements undaunted. Irredeem- 
able optimism and hope and open-handed 
helpfulness one to another prevailed among 
the people in the damaged districts. 

At Daytona there was also evidence of 
slowing down, but the Forum conducted by 
Mr. Holmes was still continued, and the 
races on the beach were as attractive as ever, 
but the ghostly spirit of some over-reaching 
real estate developments had somewhat re- 
tarded the usual realtors’ activities. 

Not far away is Ormond, where John D. 
Rockefeller has enjoyed his winters for many 
years. Calling at his home, christened 
“Casement,” I found him the same delight- 
ful personality and enjoying life to the full. 
The same charm of personality, the same 
soft, liquid voice, and the same kindliness 
of greeting. His home is one of the most 
unpretentious residences on the banks of the 
Halifax. The house has seen a gradual 
evolution in building—the circular veran- 
das have been included in the main part 


a3 


This bit of scenery lifted bodily from the South Seas is a part of the curving shore line of the 


Isla de Palmas still in its natural state. 


of the house and additional verandas built as 
desired. Attired in a sweater and a cap with 
earlaps, and white gloves, John D. Rockefeller 
went forth to the golf links at ten o'clock 
to do and to conquer. His granddaughter, 








Mrs. Milton, and General Ames of Massa- 


chusetts accompanied him. He seemed as 
eager to get at his game as in the old 
days when I saw. him at Pocantico Hills, 


Rockefeller looked about with an expression 
in his blue eyes of gratitude and thankful- 
ness for the sunshine and for the breath of 
balmy breezes. General Ames made a 
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They are still building more good roads in Florida 


Lakewood, New Jersey, or at Forest Hills, 
his old home in Cleveland, Ohio. Long ago 
he declared that his life was saved and pro- 
longed by golf and in being able to continue 
that open-air exercise at Florida; so that it 


Above is shown the government outlook 


would seem that Florida has a place in the 
wisdom and calculation of a man who is sup- 
posed to know values. 

From the first tee Mr. Rockefeller made a 
magnificent drive. After his shot, Mr. 


horrible “slice.” It was amusing to see the 
veteran John D. try to hide his face and 
smile as General Ames looked the ejacula- 
tion that was not exploded. The game was 
completed in eight holes, and if this score 
were calculated on an eighteen-hole course, 
John D. Rockefeller might claim distinction 
as a golfer as well as an oil magnate. His 
faith in Florida has not waned in the years. 
He knows that it is the sunny room of the 
house, to be occupied when the other rooms 
are dark and damp. It is a logical matter of 
health and convenience that he moves into 
the sunny room when winter time comes. 
There is no question in the north as to the 
fact that winters are cold, and it is not a 
question of “if winter comes ’—it always 
arrives in the north and we know it is not 
cold in the tropics, while the furnaces keep 
going in Boston. 
* * * 

Approaching St. Augustine, I felt a re- 
newed Spanish fervor coming over me, the 
result of two trips to Spain the past year. 
Here under the direction of that wonderful 
pioneer and patron saint of Florida, Henry 
M. Flagler, Spanish architecture was fav- 
ored. Nearly thirty years ago the Ponce de 
Leon Hotel was the queen of all hotels in 
America. The Moorish design of the Al- 
cazar, the carvings, the palatial proportions, 
the great iron fence of Ponce de Leon were 
bits of transplanted Spain, built as a monu- 
ment to the original discoverer of Florida, 
who sought here the spring of eternal youth. 

When Henry M. Flagler first visited Flor- 
ida, he felt that the one thing which was an 
indestructible asset of Florida was the sun- 
shine and warmth in winter. Then he began 
his practical plans of introducing the grape 
fruit more extensively in northern markets, 
and extending railroads over the then al- 
most barren sands of the East Coast on to 
Palm Beach and Miami. They called the 
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enterprise ‘‘Flagler’s Folly,’ and he invested 
millions in cold cash in backing up his faith 
in Florida when others faltered. 

St. Augustine is the oldest city and settle- 
ment in the United States of America. The 








in the winter sunshine and productive soil. 
Potatoes require a great deal of fertilizer, 
but bring a net profit to the farmers that 
averages very much more per acre than in 
the north. There are, at times, setbacks 


Gathering early garden truck for northern markets 


same old houses and narrow winding streets 
of 1545 are there, antedating by one hun- 
dred years the old cabins of the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Plymouth. Florida was not a 
part of the United States until 1829, and 
was not popular as an acquisition, having 
been pronounced by Andrew Jackson “a 
land of alligators and swamps and uncon- 
querable Seminole Indians.” In later years 
it suffered the ravages of yellow fever, but 
nowadays the oldest city in the United 
States is coming into its own not only as a 
historic shrine, but as one of the most health- 
ful home cities in the country. 

Over Fort Marion at different periods 
have been unfurled the flags of seven nations, 
and the pageant given here every year, cele- 
brating the landing of Ponce de Leon, is 
most resplendent and entertaining. The 
history of Florida is one of dramatic as well 
as historic interest. 

Imagine my feelings, after completing a 
talk at the Chamber of Commerce banquet, 
where nearly a thousand people had gath- 
ered, to meet face to face in old St. Augus- 
tine the descendants of original settlers who 
came with the Spanish conquistadors. King 
Alfonso, in a recent interview permitted me, 
had manifested keen interest in Florida as 
the daughter of ancient Spain. Old Fort 
Marion and the old city gateway are price- 
less mementoes, but the city has more than 
historical romance to back it up. 

Surrounding America’s oldest city are 
potato farms producing tremendous potato 
crops. They are harvested early in the 
year; consequently, a winter diet in Florida 
includes new potatoes and new peas grown 


from heavy rains and occasional frosts, but 
with all of this, there never has been a time 
in the last fifteen years that Florida has not 
been able to offer to the farmer a better 
remuneration for the same amount of work 


Coast, West Coast, all around the State’ 
that you gain a real conception of Florida, 
to paraphrase an old popular song. The 
completion of the Seaboard to Miami brings 
the East and West Coast cities within a few 
hours by rail. The Tamiami Trail through 
Collier County is scheduled for completion 
in April. 

Years ago, traveling down the East Coast 
with Mr. Flagler, over what apparently were 
barren wastes of sand, I wondered where and 
how there would ever be traffic enough to 
sustain a single track railroad. The stations 
were painted yellow, the color of Florida— 
the emblem of hope and sunshine. Today 
this East Coast is practically settled for its 
entire distance of nearly five hundred miles, 
with thriving small towns and productive 
communities. There is as much local traffic 
as on the transcontinental roads to the 
west. Here and there are ambitious little 
cities like Melbourne, where they are mak.- 
ing automobile tires in anticipation of the 
growing of rubber in the Everglades. Ex- 
periments conducted by the Agricultural De- 
partment indicated a possibility of producing 
commercial rubber.in the Everglades. 

Fort Pierce and Stuart are thriving litt!e 
cities located on the inland waterway ex- 
tending from Jacksonville to Miami, nearly 
eight hundred miles, also New Smyrna, 
which at one time was noted for American 
figs. San Sebastian, where Grover Cleveland 
and Joe Jefferson spent their winters in fish- 
ing, is one of the stations proclaimed by 
the trainman on the regular trains, so that 
it might be said a President of the U.S.A. 
discovered the new Florida. 











The old, old lure of “ going fishing” 


and investment than any other area in the 
United States. 
* * * 
The question of transportation has now 
been solved to a great extent. It is “East 


Now we come to the one thing known of 
Florida the world over. One cannot pick 
up a society calendar, society page in New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, or Boston 
papers, scarcely a novel that has a modern 

Continued on page 308 
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Amid Scenes of Nancy Hanks’ Childhood 


The old cabin in North Carolina where the mother of Abraham Lincoln spent 
her childhood and dreamed dreams— Uncle Dicky Hanks’ 


tains to Abraham Lincoln is of world- 
wide interest. The very mention of 
the name “Lincoln” is becoming more and 
more magical in awakening the imagination 
as to the life of the man whose greatness, 
goodness and humanity will serve as a model 
for mankind for all time to come, for Lin- 
coin truly belongs to the ages. Small won- 
der, then, at the keen interest manifested in 
Nancy Hanks, the mother of Lincoln, for 
did he not stand at her grave in manhood’s 
estate and declare, “All that I am or may 
ever hope to be I owe to my mother.” 

While visiting my friend, James W. At- 
kins, editor of the Gastonia, North Carolina, 
Gazette, and speaking in those parts, he told 
me that Nancy Hanks once lived near Gas- 
tonia. This wasenough. A pilgrimage was 
planned to visit the scenes and site of the 
cabin where Nancy Hanks spent her forma- 
tive girlhood days and dreamed dreams— 
perhaps little dreaming that as she carried 
water from the spring to the log cabin home 
of her uncle, Dicky Hanks, that she was to 
become the mother of one of the greatest 
men who ever walked the earth. 

On the banks of the Catawta River, in 
what is now known as Gaston County, lived 
an orphan girl who had come there from 
Amelia County, Virginia, to live with an 
uncle who had pioneered with a brother and 
sister, establishing a home among the pines 
near a spring on the Catawba River. Many 
of his descendants still live in this locality, 
and from father and mother to children has 
come the story, in various versions, concern- 
ing Nancy Hanks. 

lhe first of the family known in America 
was Benjamin Hanks, who landed in Massa- 
chusetts in 1669. One of the sons moved 
to Virginia. From the old town of Belmont 
we drove along the state road for some miles, 
and then turned abruptly to the left, on an 
old partially-abandoned, red-clay road lead- 
ing on to an area of old fields among the 
second-growth pines. Leaving this road for 
another almost obliterated by vegetation, 
Wwe came to a clump of pines not far from the 
river, and walked for some distance until 
we came to a lonely deserted area on the 
crest of a hill just atove a spring that was 
still bubbling forth the waters that Nancy 
Hanks carried in pails to the cabin. 

Mrs. W.B. Puett of Belmont, a daughter of 
Mr. Stowe who owned the farm, born in this 
locality, said that her father erected the 
monument to mark the spot so closely asso- 


. NYTHING and everything that per- 


old home amid the pines 


ciated with the life of the mother of Lincoln. 
He had heard the story and neighborhood 
gossip since boyhood, verified by living wit- 
nesses, and felt that he should place a marker 
upon the cabin which sheltered Nancy 


That Nancy lived here and that part of her 
subsequent life was spent in North Carolina 
were well known and undisputed in this 
community. 

On the face of this monument, which is of 











The home of Dicky Hanks, where Nancy Hanks spent her girlhood days 


Hanks, as second in importance to that 
cabin which sheltered her babe, Abraham 
Lincoln, in old Hardin County, Kentucky. 

Nancy Hanks left her uncle’s home here 
while he still resided on the Catawba, and 
went to live in the western part of what was 
then Lincoln County, now Rutherford 
County, near where the town of Rutherford- 
ton is today. Here she lived in the home of 
Abraham Enloe, going there for the purpose 
of assisting Mrs. Enloe with her household 
duties. She later went with his family to 
what is now Swain County, North Carolina. 

The boulder which marks her former homme 
was recently erected by Mr. Stowe, the de- 
scendant of a former owner of the land which 
it stands on today. He personally remem- 
bered the cabin and often pointed out this 
site ‘as the home of Nancy and Dicky 
Hanks. 


massive granite, is a bronze tablet bearing a 
replica of a log cabin and the following in- 
scription: 


“This stone marks the site of the 
log cabin of Dicky Hanks, an uncle 
of Nancy Hanks, mother of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Nancy spent much 
of her childhood here with her 


uncle.” 


The foundation stones on which the boul- 
der was placed were once part of the chimney 
of the original cabin. The logs of this cabin, 
rough-hewn from virgin timber, have en- 
dured to this day, and according to family 
tradition, were rebuilt into another cabin 
still in use on this plantation. 

At the foot of the hill on which was set 
this simple home in the primeval forest, is a 
bubbling spring. A lone beech tree today 
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stands guard over it. Can we not well imag- 
ine the young Nancy wending her way down 
the hill to this quiet spot, where she quenched 
her thirst and searched its hidden depths for 
her mirrored reflection. 

Cn viewing the magnificent monument 
which the nation recently erected on the 





have treated the early life of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s ancestors, she tells of Nancy Hanks’ 
relation to Joseph Hanks, of Virginia and 
Kentucky. Joseph Hanks left a will in 
which disposition is made of his property to 
his living relatives. No mention, however, 


is made of the name of Dicky Hanks in this 


Boulder marking spot where Nancy Hanks lived in childhood 


Potomac in Washington to commemorate 
suitably the great Lincoln, let one thought 
be given the woman who shaped his life — 
Nancy Hanks, his mother. 

Historians’ accounts as to the paternity 
of Nancy Hanks differ greatly. Ida M. 
Tarbell, in her “Life of Lincoln,’ skips over 
the life of this woman with only a few words. 
Along with most of the other writers who 


will, a facsimile of which is shown in Miss 
Tarbell’s work. 

William H. Herndon, a native of Spring- 
field, Illinois, who was intimately connected 
with Lincoln in long years of political life, 
produced a work that does go back into some 
of the traditions surrounding the life of 
Nancy Hanks. 

He tells of riding with Lincoln through 


Illinois, in a buggy. He asked his compan- 
ion something of his parentage. Contrary to 
his usual custom, Lincoln spoke freely of a 
subject that he preferred not to discuss. He 
said, with a degree of sadness, that his 
mother was the illegitimate daughter of Lucy 
Hanks, and he ascribed his traits of charac- 
ter and mental characteristics totally unlike 
those possessed by the other Lincolns and 
Hanks, to that of his unknown grandfather, 
whom he supposed to be a Virginia planter. 

The first ancestors of Lincoln of whom we 
have any account were the Lincolns who 
immigrated to this country from England 
in the first part of the seventeenth century. 
The ancestry of Abraham Lincoln has been 
traced back to Samuel Lincoln, who settled 
in Hingham, Massachusetts. He came from 
Norfolk, England. His son, Mordecai, 
moved to Berks County, Pennsylvania, and 
lived there for a number of years. Morde- 
cai's son was John, who had a large family of 
sons, all of them having Biblical names. 
The family lived in the rich Virginia country, 
but the longing to go west where there were 
large areas of virgin territory, became such 
an obsession that Abraham Lincoln, who was 
one of the sons of Mordecai, moved there 
with his family. He lived for a while in 
Jegerson County, Kentucky, and prospered 
there. All the sons got as good an education 
as the country afforded except the youngest, 
Thomas, who was only a few years of age 
when his father died. 

Thomas, the father of Abraham Lincoln, 
grew up having his own way to make. He 
developed some skill as a carpenter and 
owned the best set of carpenter's tools in 
the new State of Kentucky. Local tradition 
says that he was good-natured, fond of good 
jokes, but shiftless. He could not have been 
entirely shiftless, however, because after he 
married Nancy Hanks he moved to Hardin 
County, where he acquired a good bit of 
land and a home of his own. 

Thomas Lincoln married Nancy Hanks 
when the latter was twenty-three years of 
age, in February, 1806. A year later their 
daughter was born, and on February 12. 
1809, Abraham Lincoln, their son, destined 
to be one of the greatest men ever produced 
by the United States, was born. 

Abraham Lincoln was born into a poor 
home, the son of poor parents. The quiet 
devotion of his mother and the tenderness of 
his unassuming father he inherited. The 
lessons he learned of life in his early child- 
hood lasted all through life. His mother 
died when he was a child. but from her he 
received most of his keen mental character- 
istics and the tenderness that was so much 
a part of his towering greatness. 
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Affairs and Folks 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth-while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 
regarding places and events 


AVING known Miami last winter, 
H and knowing it again this winter, 
I find two new elements in its sit- 

uation that give me the utmost faith in its 
outlook. These are culture and agriculture. 
The University of Miami opened in Septem- 
ber, 1926, with three hundred and fifty stu- 
dents, and when it opened the new semester 
in January it had enrolled, including the 


Rufus Steele of Miami, Florida 


Conservatory of Music, 1,015 students. This 
swiftest-growing university typifies the ,cul- 
tural influences which are exerting them- 
selves in the new life of the Magic City. 
They spell permanence and the setting up 
of a vast number of things necessary to the 
rounded life of a real metropolis. 

The movement onto the muck soil is un- 
doubtedly one of the most interesting devel- 
opments in the country today. Everybody 
has known that this muck soil of the Ever- 
glades would produce all the wonder crops 
of the sub-tropical zone in unprecedented 
quantities, and now Miami is taking the 
lead and making the business of crop pro- 
ducing her immediate and most pressing 
business. 

The reclamation of the Everglades as 
a whole will take twenty-five years. But 
the back country of Miami is ready for 


cultivation now. The Chamber of Com- 
merce is superintending the moving in of 
farmers, their proper instruction in this new 
kind of agriculture, and making preparations 
for the best marketing results. The farm- 
ers are not asked to buy the land, but by 
arrangement are allowed to work it on the 
most advantageous terms. The willing 
farmer finds his heyday in Miami today. 

This new muck land farmer is to compete 
with nobody. He is to bring in great crops 
of vegetables at a season when they are 
being produced almost nowhere else—in 
mid-winter. What these first farmers ac- 
complish will be proof to the world of what 
may be repeated almost without limit on 
the waiting muck lands. 

Like any other big business, this muck 
land farming needs a show window, and it 
is to have one in the Miami Everglades 
Exposition. Buildings containing all the 
harvested and preserved products of the 
muck soil will stand among growing fields 
close to Miami. In a few hours the visitor 
will be able to learn more about this winter 
farming, its scope, methods and promise, 
than he might learn ordinarily in months of 
traveling about. The idea for this Exposi- 
tion, one of the most unique in all the his- 
tory of expositions, originated with Glenn 
H. Curtiss, who is one of its most active 
organizers. The Chamber of Commerce has 
made the development of this Everglades 
Exposition one of its major undertakings for 
the current year. When the big show opens 
its doors on next New Year's Day, it will 
doubtless be worth crossing the continent 
to see. 

Miami, hit by a real estate slump and a 
hurricane, appears to me to be a better and 
a more soundly promising city than it was 
before. RuFus STEELE. 


* * 


VER since the days of Fenimore 

Cooper, Indian tales and stories of the 

frontier have had a captivating interest for 
the young American readers. 

“Code of Men” is a highly interesting and 
well-written western story, that holds the 
interest of the reader from the first to the 
last line. It portrays the struggle between 
a ranch owner and a shrewd, unscrupulous 
promoter. It is a book that upholds high 
principles and is, therefore, in the reviewer's 
opinion, worth while. 

The plot is good, but not entirely original. 
It is about a young, red-headed rancher, 


whose generosity is almost his undoing. In 
compliance to the request of a dying man, 
Jim agrees to take care of his daughter and 
give her a home. He goes to the city to 
bring back what he believed to be a twelve- 
or thirteen-year-old girl with pigtails and 
freckles. In a few days Jim returns with a 
beautiful young woman, and that young 
woman's bossy, selfish, wholly undesirable 
aunt in tow. It is not long, however, before 
Jim finds chat the clouds seem to be losing 
their silver lining, as well as his pockets— 


Homer King Gordon, author of “Code of Men” 


finally admitting himself to be in love with 
his charge. 

The first cloud appeared in the form of 
Sully Lewis, engineer and promoter, whose 
scheme, if carried out, would be ruinous to 
Jim. As fate would have it, Lewis had 
known Patricia in the East and took advan- 
tage of this friendship to make her feel that 
his plan was to be of great advantage to the 
West, Patricia, with the prevailing weak- 
ness of the fairer sex, thinking that she 
knew everything about what she actually 
had not the remotest conception of, causing 
Jim all sorts of trouble and heartaches. It 
was not until Lewis had attempted to blow 
up the ranch and all its surroundings that 
Patricia finally realized that Jim was honest, 
trustworthy, and every inch a man. The 
book has the usual happy ending. Who 
would have it otherwise? 

“Code of Men” appeared first in a western 
magazine and attracted wide attention. It 
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has been published in book form by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
Price, $2.00. 


* * * 


UT of his stirring personal experiences, 
Ernest Poole, author and traveler, has 
written exceptionally colorful books. Hav- 
ing traveled, seen and written about a large 
part of Europe and Russia, he gives to his 
readers first-hand information on things of 
vital interest, things that he really knows 
something about. Upon his graduation 
from Princeton, in 1902, Mr. Poole went to 
live at the University Settlement on the 
lower East Side of New York, from where 
he wrote articles on New York tenement life 
which appeared in McClure's, Collier's, and 
other periodicals. In 1904 he was publicity 








Ernest Poole, an author and traveler 


agent for the strikers of the big Stock Yards 
strike in Chicago—during that time writing 
articles on labor conditions in Chicago. 

During the Russo-Japanese war Mr. 
Poole went to Russia as correspondent for 
the Outlook, meanwhile gathering material 
for his articles and books on Russia. This 
was the first time. In about 1914 he again 
came to Russia and wrote a series of articles 
for the Saturday Evening Post, which later 
appeared in book form. 

He went to Berlin in the autumn of 1914 
as a correspondent, from there to the eastern 
front, and finally to France with the Bava- 
rian army. He won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1916 with the novel “His Family,” which 
was followed two years later by “His Second 
Wife.” In 1918 he returned to New York, 
where he directed the mail division of the 
Government Foreign Press Bureau, which 
was fighting enemy propaganda in some 
thirty-five other countries. After the war 
he settled down to eighteen months’ work 
on “Blind,” which appeared in the fall of 
1920. 

Mr. Poole’s best known book, “The Har- 
bor,’ was printed in 1914. In this book Mr. 
Poole drew, to some extent, from his own 
experiences at Princeton to form the basis 
for the college experiences mentioned in the 
story. It was probably from his experiences 


with the strikers of the Chicago Stock Yards 
that he wrote the description of the strike 
of the dock-men in “The Harbor,” a pas- 
sage which, once read, leaves an indelible 
impression on the mind of the reader. 

Mr. Poole’s books have been printed and 
widely read in foreign countries, the Mac- 
Millan Company of New York doing his 
American printing. 


* * * 


HE opening month of the year wit- 

nessed the election of H.H. Raymond 
as chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Atlantic Gulf and West Indies Steamship 
Lines, in which capacity he will direct the 
business policies of one of the greatest ship- 
ping combines which fly the American flag. 
His selection was merely the logical sequence. 
For many years the name of H. H. Ray- 
mond has been recognized as one of the out- 
standing figures in the shipping business 
of the United States. He began his career 
as a clerk on a small coast line and later 
entered the service of the Mallory Line as 
purser. His promotion was inevitable, for 
he was a worker and seemed to know just 
what to do under-any and all circumstances, 
and especially in emergencies. 

Born in the famous old seaport of Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, it was quite natural 
that he should respond to the call of the sea 
in early years. After completing his studies 
at the Yarmouth Academy, he was eager to 
begin the shipping business, beginning as a 


clerk in the Yarmouth Line operating be- 


tween St. Johns and Boston. In 1884 he 
came to the United States and joined the 
St. Johns River Transit Company, and made 
that modest river line an important factor 
in the commerce of Florida. Two years 
later he was purser on the steamer City of 
Texas, and while making southern ports 
became greatly interested in the South, fore- 
seeing that the future would witness the 
development of a wonderful industrial traffic 
and coincide with the progress of the new 
South. 

H. H. Raymond is first and last an organ- 
izer. I have seen him in conference with 
members of the President's cabinet, with 
transportation executives, and with his own 
men, and he foresees clearly and distinct- 
ly what should be done and right away 
proceeds to do it. 

A man of large stature, he has a way of 
talking but little, but making every word 
count. His keen blue eyes seem to see more 
things than the ordinary pair of eyes might 
be expected to observe. He is not only a 
seaman in the fundamental sense of the word, 
but he is a business man and understands 
how to build up traffic ashore. 

A few years ago he initiated the construc- 
tion program for the Clyde Line, represented 
in six modern steamers aggregating forty- 
five thousand tons and investment of four- 
teen million dollars. He has never forgot- 
ten to keep in contact with hismen. After 
his experience as purser he became a travel- 
ing agent for his company; later was south- 


ern agent, where he remained until 1899, 
when he was called north and appointed 
superint¢ndent in charge of operations, and 
later naturally became General Manager of 
the Clyde and Mallory Lines, which he 
served as president. 

It was during the World War that H. H. 
Raymond proved his mettle. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the Council of National 
Defense and made vice-chairman of the 
Shipping Control Committee which directed 
the operation of the merchant ships of all 
the Allied powers. This had to do with 
transportation over seas of American forces 
and supplies, and his active work in France, 
England and Italy brought him an apprecia- 
tive recognition of his services, including the 


H. H. Raymond, an authority on shipping 


decoration “Chevalier” of the Legion of 
Honor of France. 

H. H. R. is a man of intensity, and as the 
commander or commodore of the greatest 
fleet of merchant ships under the American 
flag, he has paved the way for a new era in 
American coastwise traffic. Added to the 
Clyde Line this year are two of the largest 
and most magnificent steamers in the At- 
lantic coastwise service, the Algonquin and 
the Mohawk, sister-ships of the two com- 
pleted last year, the Cherokee and Seminole, 
which are operating in direct service not 
only between New York and Jacksonville, 
but between New York and Miami. Few 
men have more abiding faith in Florida and 
the South than H. H. R. 

This is further exemplified in the building 
of the S. S. Iroquois and Shawnee, which will 
be completed for service in the spring. 
These vessels will be four hundred eight feet 
long with a beam of sixty-two feet, and will 
have the largest passenger-carrying capacity 
of any steamers in Atlantic coastwise trade. 
They will burn oil for fuel and will be driven 

Continued on page 315 
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New Ideas in the Age-Old Health Search 






Thomas R. Gaines, the discoverer of Vitalic Breathing and Vitalic Culture—utilizing simple methods 
of breathing with measured ‘‘sniffs’’ and exercises, bringing back the fundamental use of the 
diaphragm. Greeks in the glory of the sculpture age reflected physical beauty 


terest was focused upon health—the 

boon of existence, so neglected in the 
life of modern man. Sculpture was their 
triumphal art, based on the practices and 
ideals making for healthful beauty. Indi- 
viduals in the mass today talk about health, 
write about it, and just do nothing about it 
until they find the account overdrawn and 
the decline of age with its inescapable 
infirmities creeping on apace. 

Now and again some crusader appears, 
calling attention to the most obvious and 
simple methods of life, and revives interest 
to the necessity of building and caring for 
physical well-being, as the true basis of 
building our better selves, proclaiming 
against the habits of over-eating and even of 
over-sleeping, which allow the God-given 
functions to become atrophied. The human 
body supersedes all machines made by man, 
because it is self-renewing, self-lubricating, 
self-cleansing and self-repairing—a_ reality 
of perpetual motion. Old Plato had it right 
when he said: “From the kitchen come our 
woes.” 

This was a train of thought that passed 
through my mind when I first heard Thomas 
Robert Gaines speak. Before the hour was 
past, I realized that before me was a prac- 
tical, breathing example of health, one who 
practiced what he preached. It was not 
long before he convinced me that I had been 
more careless concerning my health than 
any other thing in my life. Then I learned 
that he was the discoverer of vitalic breath- 
ing, which is nothing more than breathing 
in sniffs from the diaphragm whenever the 
body is in a state of motion or activity, as 
Nature intended. His lectures and books 
are a result of his own personal experiments 
and are so simple as to be startling, proving 
that we can have nothing for nothing, and 
300d health is subject to immutable laws, 

sociated with the activities of mind and 
thought that the higher nature controls. In 
harmony with all this, Thomas R. Gaines 
nds the challenge of old age and extends 
he days of youth far into the mature years. 
(outh is nothing more than doing one’s 
est today and healthfully looking forward 
with lively anticipation to the morrow. 
Michael Angelo created his masterpiece at 
ninety. Gladstone was in his prime at 
eighty. Hill began building his railroad 


[* the golden days of Greece, human in- 


~D 


after his hair was gray, at sixty. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Gaines believes that old age 
simply comes when it is invited by age-pro- 


ducing thoughts or by deliberate defiance or 
neglect of Nature's laws. 

There does not seem to be a phase of a 
day’s existence that has not been studied by 
Mr. Gaines. He was born in Ireland and 
almost forty years ago was a soldier, yet on 


health was a simple proposition of conscious 
breathing exercises, bodily cleanliness, diet, 
and right thinking. He made out a schedule 
for the entire day, beginning with the hour 
of awakening to retiring at night. 
Scattered all over the country are thou- 





THOMAS ROBERT GAINES 


the platform you see before you a man in the 
full bloom of life and activity. He was a 
salesman in early life and at the close of the 
Spanish War, broken in health, found it 
necessary to build up his body or pass out 
of worldly existence. Day by day he stud- 
ied the natural laws of health particularly 
the use of breath and other life movements 
of the body. He discovered that breathing 
was under one’s personal control so that one 
should breathe consciously when the body 
was in action, reducing his conclusions that 





sands of pupils who personally testify °T 
with letters, with glowing enthusiasm con- 
cerning what he has accomplished for them. 
He claims to do nothing that others cannot 
do, if they are willing to carry out daily cer- 
tain fundamental rules of walking, breath- 
ing, exercise and diet, and get the body in 
good condition for a mental and spiritual 
bath now and then, keeping the mind 
clean as well as the body, recognizing the 
basic truth of that old and true axiom 
that “‘cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
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and that cleanliness stimulates activity, self- 
reliance and confidence. 

Courage is back of achievement. When 
Thomas R. Gaines is giving an address, with 
swinging arms and gestures, giving exam- 
ples of vitalic breathing, he radiates and 
implants ideals of health. The audience is 
often instinctively impelled to follow him in 
his exercises. They actually arise, old and 
young, fat and lean, tall and short, to go 
through motions with him, all thinking 
in unison, trying earnestly to help each 
other. Radio has revealed wonder processes 
of communication; communication which 
reaches those in mines thousands of feet 
beneath the surface of the earth and those 
on the heights of mountains—yet all this 
is not so wonderful or miraculous as that 
which can be done by each individual with 
his own body, according to the teachings and 
experience of Mr. Gaines. 

The physical health associated with the 
golden age of sculpture in Greece has influ- 
enced the minds and hearts of each succeed- 
ing generation. The pilot light that beams 
within each individual is still aglow, and it 
is a matter of contact in giving full play of 
individual activities to a systematic man- 
agement of one’s physical self, as you organ- 
ize other successful accomplishments in life. 

Whether speaking at the Manhattan 
Church in New York City, Tremont Temple 
in Boston, or in Chicago, Detroit, Washing- 
ton, and other large cities over the country, 
he finds a welcome audience eager to hear 
the words and suggestions of Thomas R. 
Gaines. His very analysis of thinking, talk- 
ing, walking and breathing, of eating, sleep- 
ing: in fact, the schedule covering all the 
waking hours of an individual, is more sim- 
ple than a railroad timetable. He also tells 
how to prepare the subconscious mind of the 
individual at night for its untold possibilities 
by the elimination of all that is foreboding 
and gloomy. He has found that the sub- 
conscious mind, when properly directed, 
works to help solve problems during sleep, 
and the solution or revelation comes with 
the first instant of awakening in the morning. 

What a wonderful thing, that human 
mind! How many people ever realize what 
they possess in the way of mental and spir- 
itual qualities, or use them as the Creator 
intended that they should be used: to 
think, to act, and todo? Mr. Gaines takes 
a fat man who drifts into slovenly ways of 
eating and living and shows him how to use 
his diaphragm in breathing as Nature in- 
tended and to breathe correctly. He insists 
that a large amount of the ills and woes and 
troubles of life are preventable and curable 
by our own selves. To do this he insists on 
arousing that latent power within the indi- 
vidual and gives of himself to renew courage 
and self-confidence, vitalizing the slumbering 
qualities of mind and body: bringing the 
scattered thoughts to a focus so that we may 
view things calmly, with poise; leads one to 
appreciate soothing relaxation and not take 
one’s self too seriously. 

The average person goes through the day 


with some part of his body clinched, instead 
of letting himself go, and adjusting himself 
to conditions. Even the creaking of a door 
can be made music if one is adjusted to it. 
Poise, harmony, relaxation and nerves of 
steel may be easily won, insists Mr. Gaines, 
through the daily practice of vitalic breath- 
ing while walking. It is quite as easy to 
concentrate on the beautiful and the whole- 
some, says Mr. Gaines, as it is to live in the 
limitation of negative thought which invites 
confusion and blight into one’s life and hast- 
ens on the dim lights of old age. If you 
actually become acquainted with yourself, 
you find you are pretty good company for 
yourself. Hold conversations with yourself 
now and then, ask yourself questions, cul- 
tivate positive thinking, and drive away the 
worry and discontent. 

Socrates used two words to explain the 
philosophy of life: “Know thyself.” It is 
possible that there is not one out of one 
hundred thousand people who has real 
knowledge of himself, physically or spiritu- 
ally. Indifference or laziness concerning the 
welfare of personal health is rank injustice 
to one’s self and a crime committed against 
society, says Mr. Gaines. Whether hiking 
through Central Park with his class for a 
brisk walk, or in the fields of the West, or 
training the police recruits of New York, 
or calling on the President at Washington, 
Thomas R. Gaines is a practical leader in 
the matter of health. He gives out definite 
information, and his hearers or classes follow 
him closely. He speaks slowly at times and 
watches his auditors to see that they all 
“get it down in the notes.” To see him 
demonstrate how to generate inner magne- 
tism is indeed most thrilling and the most 
rigid tests prove everything Mr. Gaines says 
is workable and usable. The eye has a new 
light and radiance when the machinery ‘and 
the dynamos inside are running, not rusting. 

His book, “The Achieving Life,”’ is a con- 
cise statement of what everyone ought to 
know and keep on knowing. It begins with 
a chapter on “Youth” and closes with the 
“Culture of Power and Magnetism.” He 
makes the old word “dynamic” seem like 
something new, and begins with the one 
thing that signifies life, and that is breath, 
the breath that continues on through the 
years, with exercises adjusted to the con- 
tinued activities. In discussing posture, in- 
sisting first upon sitting erect even at the 
table, giving Nature a fair chance, he makes 
a study of the logical relations of exercising, 
iterating and reiterating the old, old ideas 
that the mind is the commander. The pic- 
ture in the mind becomes a reality by action. 
The possibility of cultivating personality 
through the ordering of his or her own indi- 
vidual life, with a sense of freedom and 
power, is emphasized. Millions of people 
in the work-a-day world do not appreciate 
that two-thirds of their time is their own to 
waste or squander. The tragedy of life— 
millions live uncontrolled lives when by 
living understandingly life may be con- 
trolled, thus ensuring the enjoyment of life's 


richest blessings. Emerson truly has said: 
“Men play the part of fools when they might 
live as gods.” 

The Greeks had no physicians for ever six 
hundred years. They lived in the sunlight, 
exercised regularly, and enjoyed a condition 
of healthful happiness. Americans of today 
are recognizing that the complex demands 
and exactions of a swiftly moving civiliza- 
tion, with all its complexities and problems, 
require more attention by the individual to 
his own physical and mental self than ever 
before. This explains the phenomenal suc- 
cess that has come to Thomas R. Gaines and 
his work. He strongly emphasizes the trin- 
nistic nature of man—body, soul and spirit 
—and his teaching embodies the science of 


. attunement with all planes of existence. 


As an author, lecturer, poet and teacher, 
Thomas Robert Gaines, the founder of 
vitalic culture and discoverer of vitalic 
breathing and other marvelous forces, gives 
to the world a real message of life. He has 
translated the Delphian oracle and has 
shown people how to achieve and live tri- 
umphantly, giving them the master key to 
life's treasure house, “to know, to will, to 
act." He has drawn from the philosophy 
of ages past, and translated it for his day, 
and generations to come. 

The reception of his book on “'Vitalic 
Breathing” by the leading newspapers and 
reviewers of the country, their comments 
and commendation, extending from the 
metropolitan dailies to the country news- 
papers, indicates that Thomas R. Gaines 
has a work of universal scope. As the 
Boston Transcript has remarked: “His ex- 
planations and systems are absolutely sane 
and his methods of simplicity most grateful.” 
The Chicago Daily News pictures Mr. Gaines 
at one of his lectures as a ruddy-cheeked, 
big-chested man who is able to demonstrate 
his theories. The letters from the clubs or 
classes organized in the large cities are a 
tribute of praise carrying with them a deep 
spirit of gratitude. They give a new mean- 
ing to the words “radiant” and “healthful.” 

He has given his work on Mind and Body 
Building to the Brooklyn Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, also under the auspices of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, for many 
years. His followers number thousands of 
people from the poorest to the richest, scat- 
tered all over the world, from Maine to 
Calcutta, and all insist that they have been 
benefitted through their contact with Vitalic . 
Culture. The list includes governors, sena- 
tors, mayors, physicians, and many eminent 
men in every walk of life who have found 
new life and new hope in harking back to 
the fundamental and appealing teachings of 
Thomas R. Gaines to live a creative life and 
develop mental harmony, power and health 
by observing and practising the eight vital 
rules that he prescribes in plain English in 
his correspondence course, defined in a way 
that makes the results of his entire busy life 
of experiments, work, and discovery a dis- 
tinct contribution to human life and to 
universal health advancement. 
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Thomas Edison on His Eightieth Birthday 


His buoyant roguish spirit a marked characteristic at the age of four-score years—‘‘ Youth 
is simply looking forward to the tomorrows’’—Still inventing and working 
with the patience and pertinacity of Batavian forebears 


timate in a chat with Thomas Alva 

Edison in the full glow of his eighti- 
eth birthday. You have to speak close to 
his ear and witness the radiance of his twink- 
ling blue eyes and the charm of his smile at 
close range. There is a soft, far-away tone 
in his voice that seems to come from the very 
depths of a mind and soul and a chuckle that 
reaches down to his diaphragm. 

Each recurring birthday finds Thomas 
Edison thinking harder and stronger than 
ever and I often wonder whether there is 
any phase of human life and its activities 
that has not excited the attention of his 
master mind. WHarking back to that first 
interview many years ago, when I tip-toed 
into the great laboratory in East Orange, it 
was as if I entered the precincts of an oracle. 
The great laboratory and library was dimly 
lighted and after finding my way around 
through books and tables to a desk in a dark 
corner, there sat the wizard intent upon his 
problem. He had before him some alum- 
inum—his eyes sparkled in the greeting, but 
a moment later he continued absorbed as if 
to finish a thought in his mind. Turning to 
me quickly, he said, “We'll make the news- 
papers that you file in the ‘Archives’ for 
future generations. You know we can put 
the entire contents of the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica in a book less than an inch thick— 
the pages will be thinner than paper and 
more endurable than granite.” 

This was off his mind and finding another 
desk, took up a different problem, talking 
at times, when it did not seem to interfere 
with that magical conversation he seemed to 
be holding with himself as he was observing. 
He could not make expert drawings, but he 
knew how they should be done. He seems 
to get at the very crux of a problem and 
ceases work on it when weary, changing to 
something else betimes and going back to it 
with new zest. There are two words that 
encompass Edison's formula for working— 
“experiment” and “‘work.” 

“Almost anything is possible if you con- 
centrate your mind upon it long enough and 
keep balanced." He emphasized and re- 
peated the last two words as though it was 
an echo of a refrain—*Keep balanced.” 

“There is nothing so pathetic as a crazy, 
unbalanced nut—whether it appears in a 
piece of machinery or a human being.” On 
a little further he found still another desk, 
and here took up something else. He used 
a magnifying glass and examined a specimen 


[sine is something charmingly in- 


as before. Nearby was a cot on which he 
was wont in those days to throw himself 
down for a few minutes’ rest in what he 
called an experimental campaign, involving 
incessant and continuous concentration of 
thought and work. This gave rise to the 
statement that he considered four hours of 
sleep enough for the busy, hard-working in- 
dividual and insisted that it was never the 





THOMAS ALVA EDISON 


work but the worry, the friction, and the 
feelings that brought on old age. He is 
credited with the assertion that a human 
being ought to at least live one hundred and 
fifty years, or even to the age limit of Me- 
thuselah if they would only observe the per- 
fectly obvious and simple laws of health. 
Over forty years ago Thomas Edison dis- 
covered Florida and built a laboratory at 
his home in Fort Meyers. It was here that 
he perfected the incandescent light which is 
counted by many as the greatest invention 
of the age. It has at least given more light 


to the world than any other one single 
thought of man—that is, physical light. 
The fruitage of Edison's invention is now 
lighting darkest Africa and is piercing the 
gloom of the catacombs of Rome—the fur- 
thermost depths of the minds and the seas 





and the uppermost heights of the world, 
even lighting the way on to the Himalayas 
in Asia. 

At the beefsteak dinners given in honor 
of his birthday, there is always jovial com- 
ment, for first of all, Thomas Edison is one 
of the most human men I have ever met. 
As | sat looking at him at our last meeting, 
I marveled at the thought and ideas that 
passed through that one human brain—the 
number of his inventions reaching far into 
the thousands and the fact that the scope of 
his inventions seemed to touch at one point 
or another every phase of human activity. 
Beginning as a publisher of an amateur news- 
paper, one does not wonder that he knows 
how to give out news and understands the 
value of news and exploitation. The human 
necessity is the constant appeal for him, and 
whether it be the inventions of the telegraph 
devices that invented the ticker of the mod- 
ern stock exchange or discovering a way to 
send two messages on a wire at the same 
time, or creating the phonograph—the first 
reproduction of sound on a cylinder, it is 
all in the day's work with him. He has 
much to do with the inception of motion 
pictures. His plan for making cement 
houses is just as practical as to what con- 
stitutes a real education, which so aroused 
the ire of college men. His inexhaustible 
resourcefulness has seemed to run the gamut 
of modern necessities. “My one thought 
has always been to provide something for 
universal use,” he commented, showing a 
stray straw. “If an invention cannot be 
used and used by everybody, I don’t see how 
you are going to call it an invention. Per- 
haps that was the reason that I was attracted 
to Henry Ford many years ago, for, after 
all, it is the doing of things that counts, and 
if the plan works, it automatically makes 
money if it meets a popular necessity or 
demand.” Difficulties always seemed to 
have a peculiar charm to Edison. In his 
deafness, he has never sought relief by an 
invention. He seems to regard it as a bless- 
ing and when aid was mentioned one time, 
he remarked, ““You know I don't have to 
hear a lot of the damn stuff that bothers and 
perplexes other people. And when they 
speak to me they have to be definite and say 
it just in as few words as possible, for there 
is no pleasure in a shouting conversation— 
for the shouters at least. 

After preparing and printing biographical 
sketches for four or five thousand men and 
women—more or less eminent—in my news- 
Continued on page 314 
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TAM PA—Florida’s Greatest City 


The Resort Center of Florida’s West Coast 





To a host of winter visitors, Tampa is the only _ in Florida. 
It is a paradise of outdoor pleasure. Yachting, bathing, fishing, 
hunting and golf on sporty courses are among the many attractions 
at Tampa. It is a combination of resort and metropolis and is 
the nearest important port in the United States to the 

Canal and South American ports. The population of Tampa 
has doubled in five years and is the commercial, financial and 
agricultural center of Southern Florida. Tampa has 500 indus- 
trial concerns manufacturing 93 different products and its weekly 

payroll exceeds $1,000,000 


Among the forms of entertainment provided for Tampa’s 

guests are tennis, roque, croquet, horseshoe pitching and 

bowling-on-the-green, while golf is enjoyed on four of the 
sportiest courses in Florida 
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ST. PE TERSBURG—The Sunshine City” 


Offers Many and Varied Attractions 





St. Petersburg, known throughout America as “The Sunshine 
City,” is one of Florida’s finest examples of rapid, yet substantial 
community growth. In a comparatively few years it has developed 
from a small fishing village to a city which boasts 80,000 perma- 
nent residents and more than 100,000 winter residents annually. 
Located in the heart of the Gulf Coast playground, it offers oppor- 
tunity and facilities for every kind of sport and recreation. It 
has more than 100 splendid — and more than 300 apartment 
ouses 
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Andorra, the Tiny Old Pyrenean Republic 


An editorial jaunt to the smallest as well as the oldest Republic in the world— A visit to the old Parlia- 
ment House— Andorra, a country that has not had a war in nine hundred years— Without an 
Army or Police service— Crime is unknown in this tiny Republic hidden in the Pyrenees 


OW for discovering paths seldom trod 
4 by the ubiquitous American tourist! 
Far up among the Pyrenees, on the border 
between France and Spain, lies the tiny 
republic of Andorra, which has the distinc- 
tion of being the smallest republic in the 
world—besides one of the oldest in exist- 
ence. The guide book was again surveyed, 
and a tiny color, indicating a nation, was 
discovered on the line between France and 
Spain. It does not appear on many maps, 
and is located off from the beaten track of 
tourists. 

Little known and isolated, the decision to 
visit this country, wintry as it had now be- 
come, brought cold chills to our Spanish 
friends. Few tourists who visit Spain make 
the pilgrimage from Barcelona or Bainitz, 
and the few who do include Andorra in their 
itinerary are usually Americans. This may 
be due to the fact that the landlord of the 
best hotel there once lived in New York, 
where he managed to master the language, 
and as a chef, gratify the palates of Broad- 
way. Toan American who comes upon him 
in Andorra he proves a surprise, for he seems 
to understand just what is wanted and how 
it is wanted, and the visitor is sure to herald 
this hotel mecca in the Pyrenees, to friends. 

Andorra until recently was reached by a 
bridle path and narrow roads skirting the 
mountains. Now a new railroad extension, 
built by the government, reaches to the foot- 
hills of the mountains, but is still many 
miles distant from the border. A massive 
engine, chugging heroically, pulls a small 
train up the mountain side, amid scenery as 
majestic as that of the Alps. There were 
few passengers in the train which carried us 
to the summit, and the majority of these 
were officers returning to their frontier army 
posts. 

As we climbed higher and higher, we 
passed summer hotels, nestling in the lap of 
snow-clad mountains. On every hand there 
were evidences of the struggle which the 
sturdy mountaineers who make their homes 
on the terraced hills must wage in order to 
eke out a living from the rocky soil. Many 
of the inhabitants of Andorra who are not 
engaged in farming are employed in the 
hydro-electric plants which develop the 
waterpower which supplies Barcelona and 
other industrial centers with light and elec- 
tric comforts and conveniences. The rush- 
ing streams forded by Caesar's legions have 
been harnessed for power. 

Several old castles, now monasteries—all 
in commanding situations—added medieval 


touch to the vistas of ridge and crest. The 
rolling wooded valley in the foreground, ex- 
panding out into a great valley, leads on to 
Puigcerda, an old city overlooking a wide 
stretch of intensively cultivated land, not 
unlike the valleys of the Shenandoah and 
Cumberland, although the climate is drier 
and the altitude much higher. This is the 


habitations, carved out of the very sides of 
the mountain, milestoned the way. Now 
and then we were challenged by soldiers 
guarding the roads and giving the “‘once- 
over’ to those leaving, as well as those en- 
tering the city. In the town of Ciudad de 
los Angeles, the gateway to the tiny republic 
of Andorra, we found an old-fashioned black- 


With President Freixes of Andorra at Saint Julia 


terminus of the railroad. Throughout the 
region surrounding the city there is a sprink- 
ling of cork and fig trees, and, of course, the 
omnipresent olive. Pines and cedars af- 
forded a strong contrast to tropical trees, 
and the changing climate of this region is as 
impressively different from that of southern 
Spain as Miami is from Maine. 

Puigcerda has a year-round population of 
several thousand. An age-old walled city 
from the days when the armies of the con- 
tinent were crossing the Pyrenees, the route 
stretches away for several miles over pre- 
cipitous roads and trails once trod only by 
burros and passengers on foot, but now 
accommodating high-powered motors which 
buzzed by—cut-outs wide open. With the 
advent of the time and distance-annihilating 
automobile, more and more the world is 
turning toward the open road, and Andorra 
is now again taking its destined place among 
the family of nations, especially among 
tourists “by the side of the road.” 

* * * * 


Terraced vineyards and semi-cave-like 


smith shop wherein the smiths, working by 
hand, were fashioning pitchforks and other 
farming implements, just as had their fathers 
before them for centuries past—a realistic 
anvil chorus. 

Along the winding roads old women were 
driving their small herds, some following a 
single porker, the pride of the corral. Car- 
ing for these they eke out their monotonous 
lives, depending chiefly upon their livestock 
for sustenance. 

The air here was chill and damp, so much 
so that no matter how warmly one dressed 
it was necessary to augment clothing with 
large, heavy woolen scarfs which swathed 
the neck and shoulders. Most of the Andor- 
reans looked like animated bundles of cloth- 
ing, with head and shoulders well protected, 
showing a form of legs in motion. 

On the weather-beaten walls were rem- 
nants of a poster indicating that the fame of 
eminent stars of the American motion-pic- 
ture world had reached even this outpost of 
civilization. Through the motion pictures, 
the peasants of Europe and Asia are gaining 
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their impression of American life, wholly 
unaware that the life depicted in the movies 
is scarcely a true representation of Uncle 
Sam's people, any more than are the repre- 
sentatives we see of them, true to theirs. 
For, conversely, the dark-eyed brigand stuff 
we see representing Spain is only a memory 
of a “wildwest” past in Europe long ago 
extinct. 

The clear complexions and ruddy cheeks 
of the mountain-dwelling Andorrans were in 
sharp contrast to the rather sallow and thin- 
faced natives of southern Spain. The 


while, far below, the river dashed over the 
rocks, reflecting in its crystal blue waters 
the beauties of the skies overhead. Weather 
beaten buildings, old mottled landmarks, 
gave evidence of the wear and tear of the 
elements through the centuries. At the 
border we found nothing but barracks and a 
mile post. About the building was a cordon 
of Spanish soldiers, who came to attention 
as we left Spanish soil. There were no 
fussy customs officers, nothing to prevent 
our invading the country, although the Span- 
ish soldiers, on the other side, watched us 





The old key unlocking Andorra’s ancient Parliament House 


Catalonian language, and the customs of 
Catalonia dominate in Andorra, which, in 
its wealth of tradition, is much like Switzer- 
land, for they, too, have their story of a 
William Tell and the apple. The younger 
generation uses the term “apple sauce,”’ just 
to add another touch of humor. 

In the “City of Angels” resides the Arch- 
bishop of the Catholic diocese, which in- 
cludes the entire republic of Andorra, a par- 
ish which numbers six thousand people. 

The Grand Hotel Mondiale, or ‘World 
Hotel,’ was owned by a Spanish chef from 
New York's famous Delmonico’s. The host 
gave us a hearty American welcome, and 
made it a point to try his rusty English. 
Solicitously he inquired as to old Broadway 
and the Bowery, and supplied us with eggs 
fried on both sides, and several sausages with 
real wheat cakes—oh boy! Delighted with 
American food, the impressions of the small- 
est republic in the world were most favorable 
to those hailing from the greatest republic 
of history. 

A touch of color is given in a stately way 
to this border town of the Andorra republic. 
The uniformed army officers of Spain give a 
social, as well as a military contrast to this 
country that has not known an army in the 
one thousand years of its existence. 

On up the valley, in the grim shadows of 
the mountains, the Stutz made its way, 





closely, without questioning our right to 
leave their country. 

At meteor pace our motor shot forward 
around the sharp curves. Now we were in a 
republic without traffic laws, one that had 
not known war for a thousand years, and 
which holds a record for peace and security. 
It is a strange country this—without police 
officials, without currency, without even 
postage stamps. The inhabitants living 
near the Spanish border use Spanish stamps 
and Spanish currency; those living near 
France use French stamps and French 
money. 

In the village of St. Julia, close to the 
Spanish border, we met President Friexes, 
the chief executive of this tiny nation. A 
somewhat stout and genial-looking young 
man appeared when the bell tinkled an- 
nouncing our entrance to the little dry goods 
and grocery store on the main street of the 
city. The bell usually announces a cus- 
tomer. He shook hands with us as cor- 
dially as if he were running for Congress, 
and took the time to pose for a picture, al- 
though it interfered with his breakfast. 
During the chat he continued to wait on 
early customers in his snug little shop. 
Customers first and social duties afterwards 
seemed the motto of the President of An- 
dorra. 

Forall these centuries Andorra has enacted 








its own laws, and the courts of justice are 
administered by two judges. A _ nation 
without visible police restraint and appar- 
ently no manner of need for it, without dip- 
lomatic complications, and with almost no 
crime for centuries, Andorra is a historical 
curiosity. While other countries have risen 
and fallen in these last thousand years, this 
little nation goes merrily on—a lesson for 
the turbulent, more important nations of the 
world. 

The capital city of Andorra is La Vella. 
In the square, where we stopped to water our 
motor, muleteers were resting for their noon- 
day meal. The leading and only merchant in 
La Vella was one of the members of the An- 
dorra Parliament, who welcomed us to his 
nation and his place of business at the same 
time. He brought in a portable stove, con- 
sisting of charcoal embers on a large tin 
plate. The cigars he offered made us won- 
der if they were worth the smuggling, and 
we longed for some American cigarettes. 
Happy, glad-faced children, the same the 
world over, shouted and played with their 
dogs outside, and mothers kissed away the 
bruises and tears of crying infants. 

The commissioner brought the caretaker 
of the old Parliament House, and with great 
ceremony he conducted us through winding 
streets to the historic building. Carrying a 
key about a foot long, he preceded us along 
more narrow winding passages and through 
tortuously turning streets to the Halls of 
the Congress, which, so far as we know, was 
in session for seven hundred years before the 
first Continental Congress of the United 
States convened in Philadelphia. 

At first the building seemed cheerless and 
depressing, but inside the old walls of the 
structure, almost hanging on the edge of 
the cliff, there was an entrancing view of the 
fertile valley beneath. Rising up over the 
entrance threshold was a vestibule. Lead- 
ing from this was a schoolroom, in front of 
which were the familiar blackboard and 
teacher's desk, the latter covered with red 
cloth and a gaily-decorated advertising blot- 
ter—the gift, perhaps, of some admiring 
pupil. Buddy, interested as usual, asked 
for the blotter as a souvenir, but the rugged 
honesty of the caretaker would not permit 
his taking as much as a scrap of old blotting 
paper or even a splinter as a souvenir. 

Now we were in the Halls of the Andorra 
Congress, which convenes three or four times 
a year, whenever there is anything in the 
republic that requires special attention of 
the legislators. A feast or barbecue marks 
the opening session. Whenever the new 
President is elected, in routine succession 
every year, the legislators together ring a 
bell, much as our Colonial forefathers did 
back in the days when the thirteen colonies 
were in their swaddling clothes. 

Adjoining the Halls of Congress is a large, 
open-air kitchen. In the giant open-air 


fireplace, with open chimney overhead, oxen, 
pigs, or lambs are roasted for the feast 
which marks the opening of the legislative 
Near the ante-room hangs 


deliberations. 
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a curious array of wooden pegs, which twen- 
ty-six quaint hats and cloaks adorn. These 
the members solemnly don after the feast. 
These are the robes of state which the offi- 
cials of the government wear when discussing 


and voting upon public questions. The hats - 


were something like the side wheel chapeaux 
worn by the officers in the United States 
Navy, and the cloaks much like the storm 
cloaks used in the days of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who seemed to be the George 
Washington idealized in the _ school 
books. 

From the windows of this old room, with 
its unpainted walls, antique furniture, plain 
tables and chairs, arranged around the room 
in typical medieval fashion, there was an 
enchanting view of mountain and river be- 
low—a treasured memory of Andorra. The 
tiny chapel and altar where the parliament 
received the benediction, was both plain and 
austere, while in simple dignity reflected the 
rugged character of the good people of the 
tiny republic. 


* * * * 


A few rare old paintings lightened the 
utter forlornness of the Andorra flag, which 
hung in dignity near the entrance, surrounded 
by a number of relics of the days of the 
Inquisition. One of these was a heinous 
machine in which the head of the “culprit” 
was inserted and the victim strangled with 
the celerity and dispatch of the Spanish 
garrote. The knowledge that this instru- 
ment was even available may have had 
something to do with lowering the crime 
record of Andorra to a minimum. There 
was no record of when it was used, but lo- 
cated in a religious sanctuary for centuries, 
it has long ago become a relic, rather than 
an active participant in public affairs. 

The last session of the Andorra Parlia- 
ment had been held during the previous 
month, at which time Francisco Cairat 
Freixes, then Vice-President, succeeded Pere 
Font as President. The Treasury Depart- 
ment was housed in the wooden cabinet with 
drawers representing the various cities or 
towns, viz., Canillo, Ordino, Massana, An- 
dorra, and St. Julia. Within this cabinet 
are kept the archives that chronicle the his- 
tory of the republic. The cabinet cannot 
be opened without a representative of each 
city being present with his particular key; 
in fact, one cannot open his own safety 
deposit box without the co-operation of all 
the other individual keys. 

Politicians and politics are unknown in 
Andorra. Every citizen of intelligence can 
be elected to office at some time or other, if 
he is patient. There are no emoluments 
aside from the opening session feast, and 
graft is unknown among these simple coun- 
trymen. As a rule, the average citizen is 
not at all concerned as to whether he will or 
will not have his term of office as a Commis- 


sioner of the Government, and thus the 
frightful waste of political campaigns and 
elections are eliminated. 

Andorra’s only rival for the distinction 
of being the smallest republic in the world is 
San Marino in Italy, with a population of 
60,000 and a standing army of 12,000, under 
the close surveillance of the King of Italy, 
who is a frequent visitor to the country. 

Andorra is quite distinctive in its free and 
independent government. The arrival of 
automobiles and accessible communication 
to the outside world suggests the possibility 


RES Mer 


simply because they are American, but be- 
cause he can prove-they are better. Ameri- 
cans display the products of their country 
and sell them to us because they don't ask 
us to buy them. You see, I spent several 
years in America and sold washing machines 
in Indiana.” 

It all seemed as wonderful to us as Nueva 
Espagna must have seemed to Columbus, this 
fascinating, unique little dominion in the 
mountains to which the railroad has not 
yet penetrated, many miles away from even 
the new French narrow-gauge electric line 


A view of the snow-capped Pyrenees in Andorra 


that it will lose some of its exclusive quaint- 
ness and its claim to being the one nation 
in the world free from budget problems, 
crime waves, the horrors of war, and debt 


settlements. The mountains have served to 
keep the little republic free from the out- 
side world up to this time, forming an im- 
pregnable fortress defending Andorra, just 
as in Switzerland the Alps constitute a nat- 
ural barrier against attack from the rest of 
Europe. What might happen in this age 
of airplanes and aerial bombardment should 
war ever overtake this Utopia is difficult of 
prediction, but the peace-loving Andorrans 
are by no means worried. 

President Freixes made clear his views.on 
the matter. ‘Warfare must have its spoils,” 
he said, “and its objective, and the great 
nations of Europe long ago determined that 
there was not much to be gained in the con- 
quest of peace-loving mountaineers from 
whom there is almost nothing to wrest.”’ 

One of the Andorra officials remarked: 
“There is something in the smile of an 
American visitor that is quite as welcome to 
us as the money the visitor spends. He is 
alert, pleasant, and curious, but does not 
insist that we must use American goods 


that shoots up and down the steep ascent 
of the Pyrenees, much like a toboggan on a 
high terminal roller coaster at Coney Island. 

On a tiny bridge crossing the stream which 
marks the boundary line between France. 
Spain, and the Andorran dominion, we 
waved our adieus to the mountains within 
which nestles the miniature republic in the 
bosom of the Pyrenees. Our minds were 
brimming with happy memories of glorious 
days, dreamy days—days that brought 
vividly back to mind the peaceful ways of 
the simple fisher-folk in the village by the 
Sea of Galillee. 

When France has lost its charm, when 
England begins to pall, when Italy has lost 
its enchantment, and Switzerland has be- 
come an old story, then will come the long- 
ing to see Andorra, the unknown, and Spain. 
where the balmy breezes bathe one in their 
luxuriousness and the perfumes of the flow- 
ers waft to you visions of gardens full of 
color. Spain that welcomes the traveler to 
share her beauties, bringing about a fuller 
appreciation of the one nation for the other. 
and a glimpse even in the diminutive bounc- 
ary country to the north, which adds 
piquant interest to the picture. 
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Among the Gypsies in Spain 


Malaga the city of grapes and Gypsies, Spanish dances, music,— Where the romance of the roving 
people is still rife— Glimpses of a Gypsy Ball in full sway 


T Malaga one almost expects to see 
A old Phoenician sails in the harbor, 

for Malaga was settled by the Phoen- 
icians who had come from the Red Sea to 
seek trade, or at least one expects to view 
the beauty of Malaga women, described as 
having a “golden pallor,” confirming the 
conclusion of Silvis Itaticus, gallantly com- 
paring the complexion of Spanish women 
to the gold of his mines. 

One also thinks of grapes taken from the 
sawdust as across one sees old villages and 
fields interspersed with miles of vineyards 
the Malaga grapes on the vines. This was 
the fruit on which the Department of Agri- 
culture has placed an embargo to protect 
American vineyards, owing to a fly which 
has attacked some of the vines in this area. 

It was well along in November, but the 
farmers were still busy in their fields. 
Oxen were yoked to gang ploughs, while 
horses and burros followed in another fur- 
row. They were using some of the methods 
adopted by the bonanza farms in North Da- 
kota; ten or twelve ploughs working on the 
same plot of ground—a sort of neighborly 
plowing bee, as it were. It looked like a 
growing market for tractors here as well as 
all over Europe. When Spain becomes 
thoroughly tractionized, she may become a 
formidable competitor in the production of 
cereals for the world markets, for the broad 
plain area is well adopted for growing 
bumper crops of grains. Millions of acres 
are still awaiting the magic process of deep 
plowing. The soil, though arid, is rich if 
touched by water. If there is anything in 
the soil, the old-tme Spanish farmer will 
find it. Terrace on terrace on the mountain 
sides are planted intensively with little 
vineyards no larger than a Florida house 
lot, yet yielding profit enough to justify 
careful tilling. In some cases large fami- 
lies are supported on the cultivation of 
five acres of ground. 

On the wharves were a number of large 
wooden crates piled one atop another, each 
bearing the familiar label “Oakland,” 
“Overland,” or “Buick.” The chief import 
from America for that year was motor 
cars, and the export to America from this 
port was Spanish tiles. In the harbor 
several Spanish battleships weer lying at 
anchor, one of which had seen service in 
the Philippines under the Spanish flag. 
There were also hangars for the hydro- 
planes that fly from here over the Medi- 
terranean into Africa, taking the same 
longitudinal route by air as did the legen- 
dary ships of the Golden Fleece. From 
Malaga a regular air route is operated to 
Africa, recalling mythological tales of the 
ram’s fleece that carried Phyrxus through 


By THE EDITOR 


the air to Colchis on a fleece of gold. This 
is the first recorded account of an air 
flight in history. 

Love-making appears to be a dominant 
pastime in Spain. Few murders are cred- 
ited to burglary. Jealousy is the cause of 
many of the homicides. Many men carry 


a knife hidden in the belt, ready for emer- 
gencies. The coquettish Spanish maiden 
keeps the lover alert. The gypsies mingle 
freely in the crowd, flirting here and 
there; a whiff from their cigarette and 
they are off. There would seem to be 
many Joses as portrayed in Bizet’s “Car- 
men.” 

Sitting on the bench in the Alamedo, 
the park and promenade adorned with 
tropical flowers we heard the orchestra 
playing “Carmen.” When the refrain of 
that matchless pleading duet between Jose 
and Marcella was reached, an Englishman 
sitting near remarked, as if talking to him- 
self: 

“That is the most witching love song 
ever written. He came over and sat be- 
side me and squared himself about, this 
taciturn Englishman, and huskily whis- 
pered: “I am trying to retain my reason. 
That song stirs the depths of a memory. 
Listen: I had my extraordinary romantic 
night, the grand passion of my life, years 
ago. A gypsy girl caught me in the swirl 


of a wild dance. I was young and hot- 
blooded. We understood without words. 
I followed for weeks the gypsy band to 
which she belonged and almost acquired 
the language. She seemed to care—did 
care. Under the witchery of the moon in 
this garden, we decided to be married and 
leave for the Riviera. I had previously 
decided not to marry until I was finan- 
cially independent, and now there was 
only Papita in the world for me. I was 
thrashed by a jealous rival and warned 
by an irate father, but still I persisted in 
my wooing. Then came this night of 
nights, when she nestled close to me and 
whispered, ‘go forever with you,’ and 
sealed it with a loving kiss that remains 
the most sacred memory of my life. I left 
that night to make preparations and re- 
turned here the following evening. We 
were to leave at twelve. The orchestra 
was playing “Carmen.” While they were 
playing the duet we heard tonight, a gypsy 
appeared and sang, playing on his guitar, 
following the music of the orchestra. He 
appeared before Papita and during my 
brief absence began pleading with her as 
Marcella pleaded with Jose. When I re- 
turned, bringing her some refreshments, 
I stopped, enchanted with that matchless 
love song. When he saw me in the shadow 
of that old tree, he threw aside his guitar 
and rushed toward me, drawing his knife. 
Papita had plunged between and received 
the blow. My God!—What memories of 
that angelic face as she lay dying, while 
the orchestra kept on playing Marcella’s 
plaintive plea. Well, I remained a long 
time after the trial and conviction. I even 
asked pardon for Raoul, as she had urged 
me to do. It was no use—the gypsy kills 
and is ready to die. Why she should have 
loved me so devotedly and why all the 
love I ever had for women should have 
been concentrated upon Papita, I do not 
know. I only know the sacred memory of 
her sacrifice and love draws me here, year 
after year.” 

Walking down the irregular, narrow 
streets, we looked upon the byways where 
heroic resistance was made when the army 
of Ferdinand and Isabella battled at the 
gates. 

Since 1892 the harbor, has been im- 
proved, and the appearance of a Cadillac 
salesman at the hotel indicated that 
Malaga is becoming something more than 
a grape town. 

There are many gypsies in Malaga, serv- 
ing as troubadours and the itinerant tal- 
ent for the dance halls. The shop win- 
dows display “gypsy hats,” as the five- 
gallon sombreros are exploited and sold 
to tenderfeet in Texas. The Gitanos have 
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a language of their own called Colo, and 
secret signs. They only seem to be happy 


Fishing craft off the 


when there is music and dancing. Some 
of the younger men include expert smug- 
glers, but some work in the hotels by day 
and are troubadours in the evening at 
cabarets, winding up the nocturnal pro- 
gram at the real gypsy party, getting all 
they can out of the life at old Malaga. 

Zuluoga painted a portrait of Matias, a 
famous gypsy dancer from Malaga, as a 
rare type of the race. Matias had ap- 
peared in Paris and Petrograd, but retired 
to Spain during the World War, after hav- 
ing taught the famous Regina Badet to 
play the guitar, which led her to a flood- 
tide of Paris theatre box receipts. 

One night we were invited to a real 
gypsy party. In the back room of a ven- 
torillo we found a group of about twenty 
gitanos evenly divided as to sex. As the 
music began the lithesome form of a girl 
swayed and surged, with arms uplifted, as 
if reaching for a rainbow. The others be- 
gan clapping hands as the tempo of the 
music quickened. The watchers seemed 
to “tune in” with an inner urge. Faster 
and faster until the graceful toes and 
arms expressed an exhilarating joyful 
another was ready, already keyed up to 
the high pitch of emotion that was by this 
time getting us all in motion. Another 


couple joined and the floor looked like a 
forest of human trees bending before the 


sea wall of Malaga 


storm of music, played without a score, or 
the restraint of measure or bar, for the 
musicians had joined in the crescendo. 


Now we began to understand the fascina- 
tion of the baile flamenco. The girls were 
a picture of indefinable gracefulness from 
rhythm. After a furious presto, one dan- 
cer fell, practically exhausted, but another 
was ready to carry on the dance without 
an interruption. Then a young man 
joined, and the watchers were soon wav- 
ing back their heads, back and forth, snap- 
ping fingers and joining in the ecstasy of 
unrestrained feeling growing stronger in 
each dance. The girl was exhausted, but 
the top of their beautiful poised heads to 
the tops of their fingers and dainty toes. 
Restraint was removed and we were all 
shouting “oles” and becoming rapidly ac- 
quainted through the fascinating fan- 
dango. The strumming guitars now 
seemed to have been equipped with loud 
speakers, for every note appeared to be 
accentuated. 

At times the occasion seemed to be ap- 
proaching a pagan frenzy, something akin 
to a colored camp meeting or a Holy Roller 
revival down in Maine. 

Refreshments in good old American 
style, packed in ice, followed. During the 
entire evening we had scarcely spoken a 
word with the entertainers, who use a 
strange language, but now we could un- 
derstand how the bachelor, Washington 
Irving, had enjoyed looking in upon these 
scenes of gypsy “joy unconfined.” 


Spanish warship in the harbor of Malaga 





RAIRIE Child, 
Brief as dew, 
What winds of wonder 
Nourished you? 


Whe 


Rolling plain 
Of billowy green, 
Fair horizons, 
Blue, serene. 


To you at last 
Our praise, our tears, 
Love and a song 
Through the nation’s years. 


Lofty skies 
The slow clouds climb, 


Beat out the time. 


NANCY HANKS By Harriet Monroe 


Gave to you 
A heart of fire, 
Love like waters, 
Brave desire. 


re burning stars 


These, and the dreams 
Of fathers bold, 

Baffled longings 
Hopes untold. 


A battle-flag 


Ah, when youth’s rapture 
Went out in pain, 

And all seemed over, 
Was all in vain? 


Mother of Lincoln, 
Our tears, our praise; 


O soul obscure, 
Whose wings life bound, 
And soft death folded 
Under the ground. 


Wilding lady, 
Still and true, 
Who gave us Lincoln 
And never knew: 


And the victor’s bays! 
—The Poets’ Lincoln 


(See page 289) 
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A Trip to Africa in an Aeroplane 


An exhilarating flight from Sunny Seville to the center of the Spanish War Zone— Landing in 
the Riff Country—Scenes of the days when Abd’l Krim was heading 
the Battling Berbans into Tangiers. 


“Tangier,” was the cablegram I sent raphy, the mountains showing green, or 






FF rane to Africa—no stop—address By A WORLD TRAVELER a page from a textbook on physical geog- 





home before I left for the govern- bald as the heads of the old roues in the 
ment aviation field at Seville. A trip to hour, hurtling through space with the front rows at a musical review. 
Tangier is a logical side-trip in a tour of speed of the wildest hurricane that ever Seeing Spain from an airplane was like 
Spain. The 800 horse-power German ma-_ blew in from the Atlantic. finding a fifth dimension. The flight 




























lasted just an hour. 

Suddenly a circling beach came rushing 
out of the distance below. With the wings 
of Mercury it seemed to fly toward us. 
Rimmed with the foamy surf of the blue 
Mediterranean, a coastline with all the 
fascination that lured the adventurous 
Spartans and sailors of the Aegean Sea, 
was spread out in panoramic magic. That 
we might have a nose-dive and take a sud- 
den drop did not occur to us until we were 
somewhat out of a direct course. We 
gripped the handles on the sides tighter 
and tighter as the propeller skipped and 
jumped and the pilot fought to regain our 
frail craft’s equilibrium in passing over 
the air pockets occasioned by the trade 
winds of the Levant sweeping through the 
Straits of Gibraltar. 

Below, numerous dots on the sea were 
battleships. The funnels of ships that 
were leaving Gibraltar were outlined 
against the giant rock that seemed to us 

Native of the Riff country, christened “You Betcha” no more than a pebble on the beach. Con- 

verged into the Straits below us were the 

chine had seen service in the war. We The mountains and isolated villages waters spanned by the fabled Coloussus 

climbed into the pit. A cry of “Contact!” along the way and on the coast over which of Rhodes—now dwindled to a mere toy 

—a dizzy test whirr of the propeller, and we flew, seemed like mere dots. Winding in the great sweep of land-air-sea-scope 
we were off, humpety, bumpety, fairly roads appeared like strips of tan or white, spread out before us. 

leaping over the ground, gathering more _ while the hedges, were indeterminate lines As the plane circled down the historic 


and more speed. As we taxied along, the _of green. The scene beneath us recalled coastline, over ancient cradles of civiliza- 
going was smoother until, in a few mo- 


ments, we began to feel like a real bird, 
rising higher and yet higher, climbing 
into the blue, peeping over at first gingerly 
at the earth below. Seville seemed more 
beautiful than ever skirting about the Gir- 
alda tower. 

Skimming along the river, the goggled 
Spanish pilot looked back and shouted 
something, but the nose was deafening. 
With our ears muffled, we could only make 
signs. Rising slowly until the air grew 
cooler, our limbs became more and more 
cramped and teeth chattered a regular rat- 
a-tat-tat to the tempo of the engine. The 
altitude meter registered 9,000 feet, and 
I began to experience a queer little twinge 
as I realized our height above the terra 
firma. Below was dimly discernible the 
ribbon of silver, which I knew was a river, 
on which sailed ocean steamers, and the 
mountains which, from this distance, 
seemed flattened out as on a colored map. 

Flying over the Straits of Gibraltar, the 
speed at which we were going seemed in- 
terminably slow, although in reality we 
were making about two hundred miles an 


































South gate of Tangier leading to the Bazaar 
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tion we dipped sharply. The pilot looked 
back and, pointing to a white spot in the 
distance, shouted with a grin, “Tangier.” 
Following the direction in which he had 
pointed we saw something that looked like 
a cemetery, which brought gruesome sug- 
gestions, but we interpreted the pilot’s 
satisfied smile beneath his goggles as an 
indication of a “happy landing” some- 
where in Africa. 

Horrors! Our pilot did not recognize 


The country looked very much like our 
southern states, and some fields resemble 
Florida muck land under cultivation. 
“About fourteen kilometers away,” from 
Tangier to be exact, was the spot where 
the pilot swooped down and dropped us in 
a field like a couple of mail bags dumped 
by an American fast mail. The deserted 
hangar was miles from anywhere. He 
speeded off to realms supposed to be un- 
known, but which, from the directions of 


thatched village and soon we discerned a 
figure with a black hood coming slowly ° 
across the fields, a gun swung across his 
back. It proved to be an Arab who greeted 
us With. his snappy salute, “You betcha!” 
A cheerful smile showed a set of white 
teeth and beaming eyes, as he rolled off 
“All r-r-right,” which indicated that some- 
where he had met an American. In a few 
minutes we had offered him some of our 
Lucky Strikes and were all chatting, as 











Tangier as a regular stop. Instead, he 
flew faster and faster, taking us nearer 
and nearer to the Riff country, until we 
began to fear that the scene might prove 
a funeral one, after all. We had visions 
of dropping in unexpectedly on Abd’el 
Krim at the tea table, and wondered what 
kind of a reception would be in store. 
Would it be a festive table or a firing 
squad? 








Greeting Methusa- 

lah the Veteran 

Camel who said he 
smoked ’Em 


his flight, we guessed to be 
La Roche, the Spanish Army 
headquarters. 

The flight was over, but the real 
troubles began. Here we were “all 
dressed up and no place to go”—no tele- 
graph office to send back to the folks back 
home the proud and wonderful news, “Ar- 
rived Africa.” 

At last in the distance I made it out, a 


Arriving in the Riff 

Country near Tan- 

gier, alittle “ahead’’ 
of time 


best we could in sign language, with th« 
cordiality of old friends. Finally he di- 
rected us to a corner in the deserted 
hangar. He tried to tell us that there was 
a telephone in the shed. 

In a few moments another Arab made 
his appearance. His attitude was by no 

Continued on page 315 
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Why Nota Tribune of Elder Statesmenr 


The Nation’s Most Honored Public Servants—A Great Alumni—That Could Render Invaluable 
Service to the Country—An Institution that has been Most Successful in Japan 


S I sat listening the other evening to 
Mr. Elihu Root speaking before a 
great and enthusiastic audience in 

the Hotel Astor, a persistent idea came to 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


me. The occasion was the seventieth anni- 
versary celebration of the birth of the late 
President, Woodrow Wilson, and Mr. Root 
Was receiving the twenty-five-thousand-dol- 
lar prize for meritorious services in the 
interests of peace during 1926. All Amer- 
ica had been anticipating the utterance he 
would make in acknowledging the award. 
The papers had fully described his long and 
distinguished service to the republic, edi- 
torials spoke of his eminent position as an 
international jurist, and of his great service 
as Secretary of State. 

It was Secretary Root who sent the Ameri- 
can representatives to the second Hague 


By HARRY N. HOLMES 


Conference. He was heralded as the author 
of the Hague Tribunal for Arbitration, and 
the man who, more than any other, had 
made possible the International Court of 
Justice. The whole of America paid tribute 
to his wisdom, genius, and character. He 
was referred to in public speech and featured 
article as perhaps the first private citizen 


— ~ 


HON. ELIHU ROOT 


of America, and one of her most honored 
elder statesmen. a | 

As one thought of this man’s rare and un- 
surpassed experience, and remembered that 
he has, at the present time, no official place 
in the life of his country, one regretted that 
America had no high niche for a man such 
as Mr. Root to occupy, so that the country 
could derive benefit from his rich store of 
wisdom, in a consultative way, when it was 
needed. 

I well remember that shortly after the 
great war had begun to devastate Europe, 
when the problems of neutrality, followed by 
the difficult tasks of participation, were 
beginning to vex and trouble America, how 
the situation challenged the best thought of 
the nation. There was one man whose long 
years in the White House had given him an 
unrivalled knowledge of world affairs. He 


had negotiated for the peace settlement be- 
tween Japan and Russia; he was personally 
acquainted with the rulers and statesmen of 
Europe; he knew, as perhaps no man in his 
land did, all about the relationships of Amer- 
ica with the foreign powers of the world. 
That man was the ex-President, Theodore 
Roosevelt. During his term of office he had 
been a picturesque and dramatic figure, per- 
sonifying America. Immediately upon leav- 
ing the White House he was a private citizen. 
What a benefit it might have been to the 
deliberations of the country whose head he 
had been for eight years if it had been pos- 
sible for his knowledge and judgment to be 
placed in some official way at the disposal of 
his country? 

Another illustration comes to mind. 
Those who were in Europe will never forget 
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the effect on the world of the illuminating 
and masterly address with which the Secre- 
tary of State, Charles Evans Hughes, opened 


led to the light could be seen. The speech 


of the leader of the American delegation at 
that Conference largely dispelled the gloom 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


the Washington Conference in 1921. The 
disillusionment that followed the war was 
hanging heavily upon the hearts of men. 
Already competition in armaments had re- 
commenced, and it seemed as if no path that 


and brought absolute relief to the burdened 
hearts of men the world over. Mr. Hughes 
has now retired from his official position. 
For the last four or five years he has been, 
by virtue of his high post, the best-informed 


American on the question of the relation- 
ships of this nation with other lands. He is 
now a private citizen. 

The idea of a place in the official life of the 
nation whereby these men can still serve it 
in some way is not a:;new one. It is in opera- 
tion in different forms in many countries, 
No one can come: into contact with the life 
of Great Britain and not feel that there are 
occasions when the detached sagacity of 
members of the House of Lords is an unmis- 
takable asset. In that ancient body are 
men who represent every opinion, honored 
by their King for service in statecraft, gov- 
ernment, finance, commerce, or in the ad- 
ministration of a great land in a distant sea. 
No topic can be discussed without being 
illuminated by the thought of the Peers. 

Japan has a council of elder statesmen 
who, in every time of crisis, are called to 
counsel with the Emperor. No one would 
dream of proposing a hereditary house in a 
democracy like America; but there might 
be a new tribune consisting of honored 
elder statesmen. 

One stands under the dome of the Capitol 
at Washington and sees the marble busts of 
the great and mighty figures @f American 
life. He draws inspiration as he thinks of 
their achievement. In the march of Ameri- 
can progress, in every emergency, the writ- 
ings and spoken words of Washington, 
Lincoln, and Jefferson are used for guidance. 
The dead speak with living power. The 
age in which we live, with its multiplication 
of machinery, with its swift progress of 
events, different from the world of a hundred 
years ago, forces a nation to the necessity 
of making up its mind hastily. All the 
more reason, it seems, that some of the men 
who, by their service, have reached a high 
and lofty place in the organized life of their 
country, should be able to give counsel and 
help. It may be a fantastic idea, without 
a. chance of being brought into the realm of 
actuality. Such an academy, council, or 
house may not be more than a dream that 
passes in the night. However, Americans 
will continue to honor these elder statesmen, 
and their words, even spoken privately and 
unofficially in a time of crises and confusion, 
will compel attention and respect, helping 
mightily in forming public opinion and giv- 
ing direction to the nation’s final judgment 
and decision. 
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Florida, Winning Hearts with Winter Homes 


social setting, without mention of Palm 
Beach, one of the first havens discovered by 
Henry M. Flagler on his first pilgrimage to 
Florida in search of health, and a winter 
social center to rival the famed Riviera. 


Continued from page 288 


storm, is coming back. Palm Beach is the 
terminus of another canal from Ochechobee, 
lined by beautiful farms. This canal is a 
navigable river, in fact suggests in some 


Along the water front at Tarpon Springs, headquarters of the sponge fisheries of Florida, 
where is located the largest sponge market in the world 


For over thirty years people have been 
going to Palm Beach from all over the world 
to enjoy the bathing in January, with the 
temperature of the water about seventy. 
Three miles out from the coast flows the 
Gulf Stream, the great temperate river which 
inlays the Atlantic. Palm Beach is just 
Palm Beach! There is nothing quite like it 
inthe world. Here Mr. Flagler built a beau- 
tiful home called “Whitehall,” which has 
since been transformed into a palatial hotel. 
Palm Beach is on an island, but across the 
river is West Palm Beach, one of the liveli- 
est growing cities in the State. 

* * * 

The intrepid spirit of Mr. Flagler persisted 
in pushing on to a little fishing village on 
Biscayne Bay, eighty miles south. In that 
eighty miles today you find houses along 
almost the entire distance, with little cities 
at intervals. Midway is located Fort Lau- 
derdale, which D. W. Griffith used in one of 
his early and famous pictures. He demon- 
strated then that which is now coming to 
certain realization, that in Florida are the 
most desirable if not incomparable locations 
for making motion pictures during winter 
and summer. The variety of foliage and 
topography in Florida surpasses that of any 
other State in the Union. The pines and 
the palms grow side by side, and their 
boughs blend in singing a song of the united 
North and South. 

Fort Lauderdale, the terminus of a canal 
extending from Lake Ochechobee, the largest 
iresh water lake entirely within the bound- 
aries of the United States, although hit by the 


places the majestic Hudson. Lake Oche- 
chobee is above sea level and has been diked 
so that it can be used for irrigation. The 
dykes gave away, under the tremendous 
pressure of flood waters, and the country 


the world, for here it is not necessary to use 
fertilizer. The development of the Ever- 
glades suggest Jack and the Beanstalk in 
the magical growth of all sorts of garden 
truck. 

Small houses and uncompleted develop- 
ments were hit hard by the storm. Palms 
look like bobbed-haired girls, stripped of 
their beautiful fronds by the hurricane, 
which blew one hundred and forty miles an 
hour, but, despite all this, there are few other 
evidences of devastation. Here and there 
is an upturned shanty, and in some places in 
the woods trees are leveled, presenting a 
scene something like the forests in France 
that had been bombarded. There is no in- 
clination to minimize the results of the 1926 
hurricane. It made a gruesome and grim 
record of death and disaster, but as was the 
case following the tidal wave in Galveston, 
the earthquake in San Francisco, or the 
cyclones in lowa and devastating fires and 
other catastrophes that come in the order 
of life everywhere, I did not find a single 
person in Florida fearful of another catas- 
trophe. The test was supreme. Think of 
a score of skyscrapers twenty stories high 
going through the test, and only one that 
was moved or in any way injured, and that, 
it was claimed, was due to faulty construc- 
tion and on account of materials used. 


* * ~ 
At Boca Raton is that pictruesque hostelry 


retreat, The Cloisters, nestling in the woods, 
unperturbed by hurricane and storm. It is 


These are some of. the prize producers for Florida 


was flooded. Devastation followed, but like 
the intrepid Hollanders, the present engi- 
neering construction, it is believed, will con- 
quer Ochechobee and give to growers the 


Everglades, an area of rich land surpassing 


in fertility that of any other similar area in 


a masterpiece of architectural beauty, the 
work of Addison Mizner, and operated by 
the Ritz-Carlton of New York. The dis- 
tinguished guests sign their names on a huge 
book of vellum that looks like the volumes 
used in the monasteries of Italia and Spain. 
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Boca Raton’s development has _ been 
retarded, but the same balmy air, the same 
conditions are there—healthful and inspir- 
ing, as in the days of the dreams of the great 
development when the groups of beautiful 
homes were planned in the area and regarded 
as only a beginning. Here was a broadcast- 
ing station that had been erected since the 
storm, by Wendell McMahill. It was called 
the “Voice of the Tropics,” the mysterious 
echo of Florida. In broadcasting a program 
of old songs one night, it seemed as though 
the selections were requested by telepathic 
communication, which received prompt re- 
sponse by the young men and women 
present. 

We had a glorious evening. They sang 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,”’ and I 
could feel the telepathic waves coming from 
thousands of people “‘listening in’’ from the 
north, wishing it were “Carry me back to 
Florida,’ as they looked at the frost on the 
window panes and heard the whistle of the 
wintry winds without. For over an hour 
they sang these old songs, concluding with 
“In Old Madrid” and “Love's Old Sweet 
Song.’ Then we proceeded to put out the 
cat, wind up the clock and roll up the piano 
to sign off “Good-night,” but just then 
there was a crash of static—a protest, as it 
were—and we had to continue again, as we 
fancied we heard another request. Yes, 
surely, someone had called for “Silver 
Threads among the Gold,’ and “Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” and then one gentle voice 
insisted upon “Spanish Cavalier.” That 
started things. The organ burst forth with 
the stirring refrain of ‘Valencia,’ then “La 
Paloma,” and all there was left for the 
humble announcer to do was to shout out 
as the midnight hour approached, “On with 
the: dance!" The evening continued with 
the gay music of old Hispania, whispering 
sweet messages on the midnight air. 

* ” * 

What a floodtide of memories came to me 
as | rolled into Miamionabus! The magic, 
magnetic Miami that now has its place in 
school geographies and stands out distinc- 
tive and alone in its personality as a city. 
You cannot tell just why Miami is Miami, 
unless it is because the sort of people gath- 
ered there made Chicago Chicago, or Kansas 
City Kansas City, Boston Boston, or New 
York the metropolis. There is a distinctive 
spirit in Miami. When the interests or 
exploitations of the city are at stake, there 
is not a man, woman, or child who is not 
expected to do his or her part. Miami, 
in her wonderful year just passed, building 
a sky line to rival that of New York itself, 
with a development the like of which has 
never been paralleled in real estate prices 
at least—fortunes made over night and more 
money made for thousands of people scat- 
tered all over the country than was made in 
the California gold rush in ‘49. We do not 
hear now so much of those who made the 
money; we hear of only those who now hold 
the property and have suffered the losses as 
the result of deflation. There has been a 


great deflation; a deflation of rents; small 
stores leased on a commission on the busi- 
ness transacted; hotel prices, and real estate 
values; but, like true Spartans, the citizens 
are taking their loss without a bid for 
sympathy. 

Miami is the terminus of a canel direct 


‘ from Lake Ochechobee, and back of Miami 


along this canal lies millions of acres of rich 
Everglade lands. No city in the building 
ever had more possibility of productivity so 
closely at hand, to say nothing of its possi- 
bilities as a commercial and industrial cen- 
ter, as well as shipping port, than the mag- 
net city of Miami. Henry Flagler built 





in any other given area in the world. There 
was not an unsightly structure in view. The 
parks, prado, the business houses, the wide 
boulevards, the gateways, theatres, churches, 
schools, university have the most beautiful 
architectural harmony, to say nothing of 
beautiful garages and gay filling stations. 
Coral Gables is the last word in the building 
of a City Beautiful. The old Merrick 
homestead was built of coral rock, and hence 
the name of Coral Gables. The construc- 
tion of the building withstood the storm, 
and very little damage to houses occurred. 
The Giralda tower of the Miami-Biltmore 
stood like a Gibraltar, and the handsome 


Where the boats gather for a gala day 


the hotel, The Royal Palm, here, and laid 
out the Royal Palm Park, where Pryor’s 
Band plays every afternoon and evening, 
and where the late William Jennings Bryan 
spoke every Sunday morning and was proud 
to be called a citizen of Florida. 

A curious blending of most ultra religious 
people of all denominations and sects, to 
say nothing of a real sporting population, is 
Miami. It has a race track, one of the most 
notable in the country. The sporting pa- 
pers are filled with results of the Miami races. 
It seems paradoxical that a community 
should build up so rapidly with the two ex- 
treme viewpoints of life. One thing all seem 
to agree upon, and that is—Miami! 


* * - 


When George E. Merrick, the son of a 
Congregational minister, who located in 
Miami twenty years ago, started the build- 
ing of the city of Coral Gables, he planned 
and has achieved more in the building of his 
city beautiful than has ever been accom- 
plished in any one place in the same length 


of time. In five years there were clustered 
at Coral Gables more beautiful homes than 


hotel housed thousands of homeless from 
the surrounding country in the hours of 
distress following the big storm. 

The Venetian Pool, formerly an old cora! 
rock pit, was made a most beautiful common 
center for bathing and sports. Concerts 
and entertainments are given there, and at 
times mingle with the prattle of children 
playing like mermaids in the soft, balmy 
evening breezes. 

At Coral Gables is located the Miami 
University, where students from South 
America and many of the States mingle and 
study in the open air during the winter 
months. The football team is called ‘The 
Hurricanes." They have seldom been de- 
feated. The Art School of this university. 
less than four months old, the conservatory 
of music, and academic department are 
simply marvels of rapid development. Not 
yet six months since its doors were opened. 
it is not wild prophecy to predict that in 
another year the University of Miami at 
Coral Gables will take its place as one of the 
most advanced, distinctive, and rapidly- 
growing universities in the country. The 
students sing their own songs with gestures 
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that have a snap and vigor all their own. 
They applaud with vitality; they have a 
“go-glint” in their eyes that reflects the 
spirit of Miami, Coral Gables and Florida 
in general. 
* * * 

Florida is the realization of the dreams 
that many have seen only in picture tooks. 
It truly has caught the imagination of the 


no place for patients to convalesce more 
quickly in the winter time than in Florida. 
* * * 

After an absence of nine months, during 
which it was felt that every disaster and 
calamity had come to Miami, I found little 
evidence of such remaining -excepting the 
denuded trees. There were fewer real es- 


tate offices in operation, but they were being 


The hotels are growing in numbers and beauty 


American people and there are-very few who 
do not dream of some day going there. 
Florida is a composite commonwealth that 
has come to be regarded as a common heri- 
tage of all the states. The American people 
have discovered that winter vacations are 
even more essential and quite as practical 
as summer vacations. Years ago-1 went to 
Florida to blow out my bronchial tubes, 
which were filled with winter colds. It did 
not take long to thaw out in the sunshine. 
If all the people who have been benefitted 
in their health by Florida would write the 
facts in a one-page letter, it would make a 
book larger than an encyclopaedia. Why 
people will not admit and talk about all that 
Florida has done for them in the way of 
health, I cannot understand. Because they 
have lost a few dollars in investments cannot 
obliterate the health obligation. 

The very fact that Florida represents an 
investment from interested people all over 
the country indicates that there is a belief 
lurking in their minds that some day Florida 
is going to give them full measure and full 
returns for their financial faith. If the State 
did nothing else than what it has actually 
accomplished in the matter of health, it 
would justify an expenditure by the govern- 
ment of billions of dollars to preserve for 
the people a healthful area like Florida. 
We paid $50,000,000 for the Virgin Islands, 
far away, and with little prospect of Ameri- 
cans ever visiting them. We have Florida, 
the sunny land, the largest State east of the 
Mississippi, except Georgia, almost as large 
as New. York and Massachusetts, within 
forty hours’ ride for 80,000,000 of people. 
One can step on a sleeper in Boston, New 
York, Washington, Chicago, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati—all the large centers of 
the north—and go direct to Miami without 
change. 

What a boon is this for recuperation. 
Ooctors everywhere insist that there is 


filled with other lines of activity. Industries 
were being planned. The solid basis of 
growth in industries and increased soil pro- 
duction had begun. The wild fever of specu- 
lation isover. Railroads and other business 
corporations are continuing the investment 
of millions of dollars, and the State, with a 
yearly income of over a half billion dollars 
is certainly stepping out into a hopeful 
future, free of debt, with money provided for 
schools and roads. 

There are many booklets that give you 
Florida facts, but to know Florida you must 


world of finance, declared in a recent ad- 
dress at Miami Beach that the future of 
Florida rested, as it always has, in the sun- 
shine and the soil, and that all that was 
lacking was work to bring the sunshine and 
soil together to make it the garden spot of 
the country. 

After traveling the world over, and visit- 
ing all the famous hotels in Europe, at the 
Riviera, France, England, Germany and 
Spain, Mr. Barron iterated and reiterated 
the statement that the most beautiful hotel 
in the world was the Miami Biltmore at 
Coral Gables. What he declared is verified 
by those who have looked upon that mar- 
velous architectural triumph. The tower 
is a replica of the Giralda Tower in Seville, 
Spain. Its beauty is simply indescribable— 
flanked by pools, nooks, picturesque balcon- 
ies in its setting of green, with a great canal 
leading off to Bay Biscayne. On this canal, 
Venetian homes are already being built, with 
facades like those that adorned the Mistress 
of the Adriatic in its day of supreme glory. 
Florida has out-Spained Spain, and out- 
romanced the world of romance, in what has 
already been accomplished, and this is only 
the beginning. 

With transportation facilities and the 
wealth of the country increasing at the rate 


‘it is, it is not beyond the limits of prophecy 


to picture many millions of people having a 
winter home in Florida in which to spend 
restful but active winter days, in almost the 
proportion that they have been providing 
themselves with summer homes. Floridais a 
value that far surpasses anything that might 
be appraised in ground area. The sky, the 











Along the lagoons and 


feel Florida. It has the resources to pro- 
vide for a population of 20,000,000 people 
without overcrowding. The extent of the 
State may be imagined when you realize 
that it is as far from Pensacola to Key West, 
the two extremes of the State, as from Jack- 
sonville to New York City. There are over 
16,000 tourist hotels, with a capacity of en- 
tertaining a half million people. Mr. C. W. 
Barron, the acknowledged financial author- 
ity, whose judgment has much to do in the 


rivers the boat glides 


sunshine, the rain, the air, the vegetation 
tells of the tropics; located farther south 
than Cairo, Egypt, hundreds of miles south 
of San Diego, on a line with the center of 
Mexico, directly west of Casa Blanca, 
Africa—all this tropical region well within 
the home-building area of Uncle Sam's 
domain will ke utilized by people in many 
ways as a haven for health, with a produc- 
tive wealth that inevitably insures a steady 
development year by year. 
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The Story of a Mystic Shrine Potentate 


The career of Francis H. Appleton, Illustrious Potentate of 
Aleppo Temple, Boston, No. 13 


at the Statler Building, Captain Fran- 

cis H. Appleton, Illustrious Potentate 
of Aleppo Temple, did not appear as gor- 
geous as when arrayed in all the robes of 
state at the ceremonial held at Mechanics 
Hall, Boston. He is the executive head of 
a single organization in Boston, having on 
its membership roll nearly sixteen thou- 
sand Master Masons, who have sought the 
playground precincts of the order as out- 
lined in the activities of the Ancient Order 
of the Mystic Shrine. 

The scope and character of the work of 
the Shrine extends far beyond the boundar- 
ies of relaxation or social companionship. 
The hospitals scattered over the country 
caring for the cripples, especially those 
disabled by infantile paralysis, indicate that 
the dominant purpose of the organization 
is “to do good and to help others” as well 
as to enjoy to the full the companionship 
of fellow Masons, their friends and fam- 
ilies. 

The whole world over, one seems to find 
the cryptic crescent and scimitar insignia 
that indicates a shriner wearing his colors 
modestly in the lapel of his coat. This sym- 
bol always assures one that the wearer has a 
sense of humor and good fellowship or he 
could not have taken in full measure the 
great lesson given when he was in the 
strawberry patch bravely wearing a tas- 
selled “fez” while being initiated into the 
mysteries of the mystic order. Here men 
revive the youthful love of Arabian Night 
tales and indulge in reproducing the page- 
ants that have been revealed in the “stuff 
of which dreams are made.” 

In all his career Captain Appleton has 
held true to the ideals taught by Masonry. 
Born in Jersey City on August 4, 1853, edu- 
cated at High School and Pennington 
Academy, a successful salesman and busi- 
ness man, he is today a vigorous example 
for young men. ; 

Captain Francis H. Appleton was made 
a Mason in the Ancient Lodge, New York 
City, in 1882, and when he moved to Win- 
throp, Massachusetts, in 1892, he became a 
charter member of the Winthrop Chapter 
and was Master of the Veil. As a mem- 
ber of Boston Commandery, Knights Temp- 


Git the | in a swivel chair in his office 


lar, one of the oldest, if not the oldest com- 
mandery in America, he occupied all the 
chairs up to the office of senior Warden. 
Joining Aleppo Temple, Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine in 1904, 
he has filled all offices to that of Illustrious 
Potentate, succeeding Walter Morrison, 


Captain Francis H. Appleton, 
Illustrious Potentate Aleppo Temple 


which was simply a logical sequence of 
worthy advancement. 

In 1904, Captain Appleton was mustered 
in as a member of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company of Massachusetts, 
at the Faneuil Hall Armory. In 1910-he 
made a trip to Europe arranging for a re- 
ception of the Boston Company and was 
received by King George V. of England, 
who is honorary Colonel and Captain Gen- 
eral of the Honorable Artillery Company of 
London. When the Boston Company vis- 
ited London in 1912 and fraternized with 
their fellow members overseas, it was 
headed by Captain Francis H. Appleton as 


Commander, and that visit and the return 
visit of the Honoroubles of London to Amer- 
ica have already become a part of the his- 
toric archives of the Commonwealth and 
the nation, for it was an international and 
quasi-official event of more than passing 
importance. 


All his life, Captain Appleton has been an 
organizer. He was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Rubber Club of Boston, which 
has since evolved into the Rubber Associa- 
tion of America. In accomplishing this he 
followed the guidance and direction of 
Charles Richardson who organized the 
first trade club in the United States in 1892. 
The Paint and Oil Club of Massachusetts 
has the distinction of being the forerunner 
of the many commercial clubs that have 
brought the members of trades and crafts 
closer together in the communion of lunch- 
eons and conferences that enable,one to un- 
derstand another’s troubles as well as to 
appreciate’ the advantages that accrue 
through co-operation and co-ordination. 


In the glow of his three score and ten 
years, Captain Appleton has the same buoy- 
ant point of view as when he began his 
career as a salesman. There is a gentle- 
ness in his blue eyes and a kindness in his 
smile that reflects the inner soul of the man 
who has spent nearly sixty years of his life 
in business pursuits, but with him the rou- 
tine of a commercial life has never inter- 
fered with a certain part of the day set 
aside specifically to enjoy the companion- 
ship of his fellow men. Business may or 
may not be talked over. The dominant note 
of his life has been to eliminate as much of 
the friction and unnecessary disagreements 
among people in a realization that after all 
we are all of us “just folks.” 

Under his direction Aleppo Temple prom- 
ises to make a record—although numbered 
13—that will prove a mascot to disarm all 
superstition as to that supposedly unlucky 
number; and set a pace for the Temples 
all over the world to follow and further im- 
press the fact that Boston has some activi- 
ties that move speedily and thoroughly 
toward an ideal and objective that is worthy 
the example of Abou Ben Adam who exem- 
plified life’s greatest achievement—to help 
his fellow man. 
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Colorful Comments on Vivid Spain 


Excerpts from reviews and comments by literary editors— Letters from enthusiastic readers--The book 
used for supplementary reading in schools— Read by thousands in public libraries—Interest . 
aroused in making a journey to Spain and seeing Spanish homes in the original 


ing interest in Spain. It is reflected 

most clearly in the comments of 
reviewers and literary critics on the book, 
to say nothing of the letters received from 
readers of “Vivid Spain.” The reactions 
coming from those reading a book of travel 
are as varied as the individuality of the 
readers. Some take an interest in one city, 
and some in another, and as in the case of 
a public some take to another while others 
are manifestly prejudiced because of the 
fact that its author appears in the photo- 
graphs, assuming naturally, of course, that 


J ing ieee accumulates of an increas- 


he is an egoistic ass to begin with, and, 
who, no matter what he may write—are 
just like Mary Garden— inherently and dis- 
tinctively dislikes fat men. All agree that 
the etchings are superb. Report from li- 
braries indicate that the copies of “Vivid 
Spain” are in the hands of readers most of 
the time. One librarian reports that “over 
one hundred people have read the copy we 
have on hand for reference’ — information 
that makes the publisher sad, even if it 
does gratify the authorial vanity. 

Here is the log of the cruise of the book 
“Vivid Spain” since it was launched in the 
chill December days. The record would 
seem to indicate a verification of the opinion 
expressed on the date of publication by one 
reviewer. “It is the best illustrated and 
the best written travel book of the year.” 
Coming at the close of an eventful and 
plentiful year in travel books, this seemed 
like ‘praise from Sir Rupert which is praise 
indeed.” 

* x * 

“Joe Mitchell Chapple, fervid orator, dili- 
gent publisher, biographer of his friend, the 
late President Harding; lecturer, traveler, 
end editor of international fame, has just 


returned from a well-earned vacation taken 
in Spain. A vacation, we say, but Chapple 
can't rest, even on a vacation, and instead of 
loafing his way through romantic Hispana, 





“VIVID SPAIN” 


“Our old friend, Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, for many years a member of 
the Boston Rotary Club, and lead of 
the Chapple Publishing Company, 
Boston, has recently published in 
book form a most interesting story of 
the many happy days which Joe and 
his wife spent in Spain. 

‘Tt is profusely illustrated with 
most attractive photographs and 
etchings. 

‘‘An interesting chapter is ‘A Vivid 
Hour with King Alfonso.’’’—From a 
prominent Rotarian. 


‘¢ ‘Vivid Spain,’ by Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, is profusely illustrated. 
Original etchings and drawings by 
Levon West add interest to the book, 
as do also the color reproductions of 
two Sorolla paintings of the dance 
from the collection of the Hispanic 
Society of America. For good meas- 
ure, many interesting photographs 
are added. Mr. Chapple’s enthusi- 
asm for everything Spanish is conta- 
gious. His style gives the impression 
that he is representative of the type 
of care-free, jolly American whose 
broad and persistent smile carries him 
through every circumstance and 
where angels fear to tread.”—From 
The New York Times. 











he busied himself in creating a most suitable 
volume, the title of which reflects his marked 
ability in bringing the land before us, for 
he calls it “Vivid Spain.’ 


“Vivid indeedarethe word pictures which 
this keen, observant traveler lays before us. 
With his tremendous world-wide circle of 


friends, all doors in Spain were opened to 
him. Even the palace of King Alfonso the 
Thirteenth, in Madrid, extended its hospi- 
tality to him; and not the least charming 
part of this wonderful and authoritative 
text-book on Spain is a chapter recording a 
personal interview with the King. Other 
Spanish notables who helped to aid Chapple 
interpret for us the true Spain were the 
Dictator Primo de Rivera: President Freixes 
of Andorra; Ignacio Zuloaga, the leader of 
Spain's national art, and many others. 
“Evidently imbued with a deep love for 
the land of Pizarro, De Soto, Ponce de Leon 
and Cortez, Mr. Chapple says: “When France 
has lost its charm, when England begins to 


pall, when Italy has lost its enchantment 
and Switzerland has become an old story, 
then will come the longing to see Spain 
where the balmy breezes bathe one in their 
luxuriousness.” 

“The magic of the sunlight and flowers, 
the spirit of Madrid, the beauties of Cordova, 
the life of Malaga, the glory of Grenada, the 
quaintness of San Sebastian, the traditions 
of Salamanca, the romance of Toledo, the 
grace of Seville—all of these qualities Chap- 
ple has caught by the keenness of his percep- 
tions and set down for us with the magic of 
his gifted pen. 

‘Not merely a travel book: not only a 
tourist's record; not musty history, but a 
vivid, entrancing, stimulating picture of a 
land whose art and architecture has influ- 
enced the world—that is what Joe Mitchell 
Chapple has given us in “Vivid Spain’’—a 
volume which, placed in the hands of the 
rising generation, would do much to make 
those who are to follow us forget such epi- 
sodes as the Spanish-American War and help 
them to realize the beauties of a land which 
St. Paul, the great Apostle, desired so much 
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to visit and to which in so many ways we, 
as a nation, owe so much. 

“Beautifully illustrated, with noble etch- 
ings by Levon West, and with brilliant 
insertions from color plates made from 
paintings by Joaquin Sorrolla, with hun- 
dreds of photographs taken by the author, 
this volume has intense interest for readers 
of every class, and would be a notable addi- 
tion to any library." | HEcToR FULLER. 


February 5, 1927. 
You have no idea how much pleasure and 
interest you have given a jaded reader in 
writing your book, “Vivid Spain.” I con- 
sider it a classic. It held my interest from 


ba (pare 


cover to cover. The intimate contact with 
the famous people in Spain was interesting, 
but your delightful account of the historical 
characters of Spain was a revelation to me. 
I congratulate you most heartily on your 
memorable book. The wonderful dry point 
etchings, the printing, the binding, and the 
whole ensemble is a triumph. It deserves 
to be ranked as one of the best books pub- 
lished during 1926, and you have certainly 
added much to your well-merited fame as an 
author. Cordially yours, 
Geo. C. FROLICH. 


Ashland, Neb., January 16, 1927. 
Dear Mr. Chapple:— 

I can't tell you my joy in reading “Vivid 
Spain.” It is well-named. “Vivid indeed,” it 
is, visualizing the wonderful Spain of which 
you write so fascinatingly. 

I am simply charmed with it. 


‘FANNIE R. MartTIN. 


As an artistic treasure, “Vivid Spain” 


merits an honored 
place upon the bookshelves. —T 


he Boston Pilot 


“Vivid Spain” is one of the handsomest travel volumes that 
has yet come into this reviewer's han 
—Winston-Salem Journal 


Each chapter is vivid, dramatic, ~, or of color. 
e Charlotte Observer 


This is a chatty personal record of a tour through Spain 
illustrated with many photographs, and a number of really 
impressive and beautiful drawings and etchings by Levon West. 

— Hartford Daily Courant 


There are two classes of people—those whose life holds the 
unspeakable joy of at least one visit {o the continent, and those 
who can only dream of going. For both classes we enthusi- 
astically recommend “Vivid Spain.” It is the best book on 
the travel shelf this season. —The Milledgeville Times 


A well-written account of the scenes, traditions, and per- 
sonalities of a country previously neglected by the American 
traveler, but now yearly attracting more interest. It is illus- 
trated with half-tones and some excellent etchings. 

— New York Sun 


About all things he is interesting and informative in his casual, 
journalistic manner. If you have shunned the travel book as 
something ponderous and statistical, you may take this one up 
without fear. It is as off-hand as your own conversation, but 
—perhaps—better. —Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn. 


The book, “Vivid Spain,” is pleasant in its rambling con- 
versational manner and at the same time is traly a picture of 
an unknown land. It is in no sense a guide book, but it seems 
like one that would please a prospective traveler in the land 
of air castles, or make another want to travel there. 

—Schnectady Gazette, New York 


The brilliant colors in which the imagination of the average 
reader has been persuaded by fiction and travel books to pic- 
ture far-away Spain with a wide and qearous brush are 
splashed through the pages of Joe Mitchell Chapple’s tribute 
to that land of bullfights and black-eyed Carmens. It is as 
handsome a travel book as has come this way in several seasons. 

—The Toledo Blade, Ohio 


Joe Mitchell Chapple, the world-renowned editor, lecturer, 
and traveler, has just written a book, “Vivid Spain,’’ which 
is enjoyable from cover to cover in which he brings out the 
enchantment of romantic old Castile. 

—The Portsmouth Herald, N. H. 


Mr. Chapple makes it the breezy and unconventional chron. 
icle of a leisurely ramble through Spain, and every page sparkles 
with the anecdotes of his experiences and of his contacts with 
oranynns from the King and Prime Minister down the socia] 
scale. r. Chapple not ot only covered die very thoroughly, 
but flew across to Africa in an airplane, and had no end of 
experiences denied the ordinary cule 

—The Herald, Boston, Mass. 
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In this incomparable book, “Vivid § " Joe Mitchell 
Chapple takes you into the very heart of cant, carrying you 
over its highways and byways, and conducting you into its 
remotest regions. He in uces you into the courts and 
palaces of kings as well as into the humble homes of the peas- 
antry. — Northwestern, Oshkosh, is, 


It is the story of a delightful ramble through sunny Spain 

by an author who has eyes and knows how te ddeertine what he 

sees without permitting himself to become monotonous. 
Minneapolis Daily Star 


“Vivid Spain,” by Joe Mitchell Coane. is profusely illus- 
trated. inal etchi and drawi y Levon West add 
interest to the book, as do also the pn = reproductions of two 
Sorolla paintings of the Gane from the — —— of the His- 
panic Society of America. or good measure, many inter- 
esting photographs - added. M1. Chapple’s enthusiasm for 
everything S His style gives the impres- 
sion that he is sapbemantadiee of the type of care-free, jolly 
American whose bi and persistent smile carries him throuzh 
every circumstance and where angels fear to tread. 
— New York Time: 


The author from ‘‘The Attic” in the great American city of 
New talked the following greeting to this far-famed and 
ny f country: “Spain, Vivid Spain! Redolent of 
re i t what fantastic visions you have con- 
jured in _ A - of alien peoples since the Phoenician navi- 
e ators first sailed in the shadow of the Pillars of Hercules!” 

he author’s appreciation of the beauties of this far-away 
country is presented . this pooutites volume in which he so 
generously asks that his readers share with him the joy of 
many happy days in Vivid Spain. 

—The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 


In his book, “Vivid Spain,” Joe Mitchell Chapple has pre- 
sented a gorgeously colorful picture of that land of color and 
of bull-fights, dark-eyed senoritas, and other Le equally 
engaging. The book has some enticing etchi drawings 
by Levon West. ‘‘Vivid Spain” is an altoge show appropriate 
title for this pleasing glimpse of the country, the King, Dic- 

ator, the customs, habits, manners and general history of the 
—The Banner, Nas , Tenn. 
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In “Vivid Spain” Mr. Chapple reminds us that Spain should 
mean more than that to us, since to America Spain stands in 
the light of a foster-mother, and, as latest claims will have it, 
is that of the Castillian country. History, legend, bits of local 
color, interesting and humorous incidents of their travels 
mingle in Mr. Chapple’s narrative with pleasing inconsequence. 

—Salt Lake Tribune 
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El Jobe-An on Charlotte Harbor 


A steadily-growing Florida community that has progressed under the conservative management of 


Mr. Joel Bean of Boston and Florida 


ida at Charlotte Harbor, where the 

Myakka River empties into the Gulf 
of Mexico, between Sarasota and Punta 
Gorda, Mr. Joel Bean, of Boston, maintains 
the substantial rate of progress already es- 
tablished in his great work of building the 
city of El Jobe-An. 

Mr. Bean does not go into any proposi- 
tion with the wild, spending orgy which 
proves the undoing of so many otherwise 
perfectly sound enterprises. He quietly lays 
a firm foundation for his objective and then 
builds in the manner of the conservative 


D\= on the southwest coast of Flor- 
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JOEL BEAN 


executive that he is. Being a native of 
Aroostook County, Maine, his inborn Yan- 
kee thrift serves him well in a business 
where there is much temptation for over- 
speculation. The crash of values experi- 
enced in many of the less stable Florida de- 
velopments had very little effect on El Jobe- 
An. Building and developing there has pro- 
ceeded in the even tenor of its way undis- 
turbed by outside influences. 

The city of El Jobe-An now being well on 
the road to success—Mr. Bean has turned 
his attention to the question, “What is back 
of El Jobe-An?” and has found a most sat- 
isfactory answer, namely, “The back coun- 
try surrounding El] Jobe-An is in the finest 
climate and consists of the most fertile soil 


in the world.” What a place for farming! 
This area has been divided into four-acre 
farms known as the El] Jobe-An Truck and 
Garden Farms which are now ready to be 
developed into profit productive enterprises. 
The profits realized from a small, well cul- 
tivated piece of land in Florida is a source 
of never ending amazement to northern 
farmers. The following excerpt from a 
letter written in June, 1926, by Mr. H. L. 
Blakely of Punta Gorda, a Florida Truck 
Farmer for 14 years, is typical of results 
achieved in this vicinity. 

“One year I cleared $1,393.90 on one acre 
of my land, but I could not consistently 
recommend that anybody could average 
more than $600 an acre, according to 
weather conditions and the amount of work 
that is put into it. Small acreage inten- 
sively cultivated gets far better results than 
three times the amount of acreage only half 
worked. 

During the winter of 1925 the buyer from 
a single commission house in Chicago 
bought and shipped over eighty carloads of 
produce, consisting of tomatoes, eggplant, 
potatoes, cucumbers, peppers and other 
vegetables and small fruits from Punta 
Gorda, the city in which this section mar- 
kets its goods. 

The bonanza crops of Florida are green 
vegetables grown in the winter when north- 
ern fields are buried beneath a deep blanket 
of snow, beautiful, but not productive. The 
vegetables are shipped to northern markets, 
where the less fortunate mortals of the win- 
ter regions are willing to pay almost any 
price for fresh green stuff for their tables. 


Papaya — A tropical fruit 


Florida leads the United States in celery 
production, a great money maker, with Cali- 
fornia second, and New York third. This 
is shipped north from the first of January 
to June. It is very probable that the celery 
just ordered by the housewife from the 
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local market comes from one of the small 
farms in favored Florida. From a tract of 
five acres one farmer received a gross re- 
turn of $30,000 in one season. A net return 
of from $1,000 to $1,500 an acre from cel- 
ery, is not uncommon. 





home of the honey bee, and a sure and 
steady income can be secured with little ef- 
fort from this source. 

Citrus fruits, oranges, grapefruit and the 
like, assure a steady and satisfactory mone- 
tary return. Attention is called to the fact 


Banana raising is rapidly increasing in Florida 


The produce raised is quite varied, but 
the best earners are beans (green), cab- 
bage, celery, lettuce, peppers, tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, white and sweet potatoes, straw- 
berries, eggplant and citrus fruits. The 
raising of bunch grapes and bananas is 
rapidly becoming a popular and practical 
occupation. Florida is also the natural 


that only 3% of the total land area of the 
United States can produce citrus fruits. 
Citrus and poultry are proving a very profit- 
able combination as Florida has to import 
poultry products to the value of $14,416,765 
each year to supply her own needs. 

The growing of such rare tropical fruits 
as bananas, avacadoes, mangoes and pa- 





Thomas Edison on His Eightieth 


paper and magazine work, Thomas Edison 
is one person that | never tire of writing 
about because every day and every year he 
is doing the things that are interesting, con- 
tinually furnishing new copy for the jaded 
author and scribe. It would be interesting 
if a census could be taken of all the individ- 
uals whose lives have been influenced by 
something that Thomas-Edison has.said and 
done during the eight decades that have 
elapsed since the blue-eyed babe opened his 
eyes to the world on February 11th, 1847, 
in Milan, Ohio, the year preceding the 
Mexican War, when James K. Polk of Ten- 
nessee was President of the United States. 

It was Eidson who originated the now 
historic remark that “genius is one per cent 
inspiration and ninety-nine per cent per- 
spiration. If there is anything that arouses 
the indigantion of the Sage of Menlo Park 
it is to call him a genius. 

“You know we have five senses which we 
are supposed to use in our mundane exist- 
ence, but the sixth sense is the most import- 
ant, and that is—common sense. That is 
why Lincoln towers in enduring greatness.” 
Edison was torn on the day preceding the 
natal birthday of Abraham Lincoln and in 
the month we celebrate Washington's ad- 
vent into the world. 

The small and symmetrical signature of 
Thomas Edison reflects his inventive genius. 
He was a telegraph operator and had to 
write out the dots and dashes word for 


Continued from page 295 


word. While working in Boston he con- 
ceived the idea of making just as few mo- 
tions and covering just as little ground as 
possible to turn out copy. He also adds 
grimly, “Il acquired the Yankee habit of 
thrift in Boston and was inclined not only to 
save time and energy, but think of the paper 
and ink that could be saved if people did not 
sprawl so much.” 

Naturally, Thomas Edison is greatly in- 
terested in Radio, and strange as it may seem, 
despite his deafness, he can hear things on 
the radio and through the telephone trum- 
pet that is not audible to the average person. 
He finds himself at eighty years of age an 
irredeemable optimist and looking forward 
to the achievements of 1927 with the same 
zest as he possessed in ‘67, when, at the age 
of twenty, he found himself a full-fledged 
telegraph operator who could chew more 
tobacco and write more words to the minute 
than any other man of his age tapping the 
keys. He made the selections of the old 
songs for his phonograph from “Heart 
Songs,’ and | have the book with his nota- 
tions marked on the various pages, “Good,” 
“Middlin’,” “Fair to Middlin’,” and so on 
down the scale to the expressive word 
“Rotten,” which indicates that Thomas 
Edison has his likes and dislikes. His fav- 
orite song is “Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
which leads to a surmise on the part of some 
inquisitive souls that there might have been 
a blue-eyed, black-haired Irish lass by the 


payas is rapidly developing and they can- 
not-be grown farther north. Pineapples are 
plentiful-grown in virgin soil—juicy and 
luscious, many of them weighing from ten 
to twelve pounds and commanding the high- 
est market prices. Many other agricultural 
specialties such as the propagation of cala- 
dium bulbs are practiced very successfully. 
* * * 

The deeper one delves into the possibili- 
ties of Florida farming, the more one won- 
ders why men work themselves out trying 
to garner a living from the poor soil in the 
other parts of the country, when the same 
amount of work would bring a handsome 
reward in this section. The main reason 
seems to be that they either do not know 
of the wonderful opportunities, or that it 
seems too good to be true. The claims 
made, however, are backed up by facts. The 
result is that there are more real dirt farm- 
ers settling in Florida now than at any time 
in its history. 

Mr. Bean, with his constructive manage- 
ment and clear insight of the problems of 
successful farming—is establishing a record 
of reliability in his work of developing his 
part of the Myakka river section of South- 
western Florida. This fact is of the great- 
est advantage to those who are contemplat- 
ing settling in this agricultural Eden. 


Birthday 


name of Kathleen among the acquaintances 
of young Edison in his salad days. In this 
way we can determine the day and date 
when Kathleen Mavourneen was the popu- 
lar love song of the time—the days when 
ballads were dipped in brine and contained 
the tender note of sympathy that brings sighs 
and leads on to a sympathetic love interest. 

Last winter | spent an hour with Thomas 
Edison at his winter home at Fort Meyers, 
Florida. He had just recovered from an 
attack of ptomaine poisoning and insisted 
by all the rules that he should be grouchy 
and irritable. 

“But what the devil are you going to do 
with such sunshine as this—warming you 
up, making you smile while you look upon 
the flowers and hear the birds and think of 
the fish you can catch right off that pier down 
yonder while lying in a hammock?” 

Callers by the hundreds come every day 
to look over the fence through the trees and 
shrubbery at the home of Thomas Edison 
with a respect and reverence, the like of 
which has not been bestowed upon any one 
man in America for a greater length of time 
than to the world genius who made it pos- 
sible to turn on a switch, the result being like 
a response from that first great command in 
Holy Writ, “Let there be light,"’ and there 
has been more light come to the world since 
the day that Edison was born, eighty years 
ago, which covers the most eventful span 
of history in the record of man. 
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A Trip to Africa in 


an Areoplane Continued from page 304 
means cordial. After we had pressed a 
half-dozen cigarettes upon him, he pro- 
duced a key and opened the shanty which 
the first Arab had pointed out. Scornfully 
he pointed to a hidden telephone, his de- 
meanor making it clear that people who 
dropped from the clouds in the middle of 
nowhere were quite beneath his sustained 
attention. By this time six or seven other 
Arabs had arrived from nowhere, and re- 
garded us curiously as we tried to make 
ourselves understood over the telephone. 
The operator “no savied” us without end. 
There was nothing to do but to appeal to 
each of the fast moving Arabs surround- 
ing us. They, too, signified that they were 
ready to comprehend in French or Span- 
ish, but could not, or would not speak Eng- 
lish. Again we-tried to make Central un- 
derstand, but our efforts were of abso- 
lutely no avail. Disgusted, the telephone 
operator hung up and left us to keep on 
ringing merrily. 

After we had distributed the last of our 
cigarettes, the Arabs made it evident that 
we would have to wait three hours for an 
automobile and we had flown all the dis- 
tance from Spain in one! And all we had 
for our trouble after risking our precious 
necks and nearly freezing to death was a 
visit to the Dark Continent with an over- 
ture of three perilous hours in the Riff 
firing line. 

We started to walk down the road, more 
impatient than ever. In a few minutes 
we came upon an Englishman in charge 
of a gang of fierce-looking Moroccans dig- 
ging a trench. He consoled us with the 
news that we were in the Spanish war 
zone and that several men had been killed 
that morning, adding that we had better 
“get out.” In the distance somewhere, but 
out of sight, was the “domino” city of Tan- 
gier, our objective. Not far away, and 
evidently making its way there, was a 
good-sized camel caravan. 

As we proceeded we came to a field in 
which the natives were planting corn, sow- 
ing it broadcast rather than in rows. 
After walking for perhaps an hour, a blue 
touring car rushed up. As we stepped to 
one side to allow it room to pass, the driver 
jammed on the brakes, and beckoned to us 
to get in quick. We fairly leaped in and 
began hurtling along the road at sixty 
miles an hour. Once inside the gates of 
Tangier we heaved a sigh of relief. 

The roads in Tangier are not built for 
vehicular traffic. Donkeys and camels are 
the only means of navigating them in “per- 
fect safety.” Tangier is a free city, en- 
tirely independent of Morocco, and ruled 
over by a commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of France, Spain, England and 
other European powers. Kaiser Wilhelm 
coveted the city and had his fingers badly 
burned while trying to use it as a fire- 
brand in the Near East. Morocco has been 
a thorn in the flesh of the many nations 
concerned for centuries. Abd’el Krim, 
who was trained in the Spanish Army, un- 
derstood both the Moroccan and the Span- 
ish psychology and backed by the uncon- 
querable pride of the Berbers was making 
it merry for Spanish and French troops. 
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The Meeting Place 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s not so long ago since 
people met in town hall, store 
or at the village post-office, to 
talk over matters of impor- 
tance to the community. Then came 
the telephone to enable men to discuss 
matters with one another without leav- 
ing their homes. 

With the growing use of the tele- 
phone, new difficulties arose and im- 
provements had to be sought. Many 
of the improvements concerned the 
physical telephone plant. Many of 
them had to do with the means of 
using the apparatus to speed the con- 
nection and enable people to talk 
more easily. 

This need for improvement is con- 
tinuous and, more than ever, is a 
problem today. Speed and accuracy 


® 


as 


in completing seventy million 
calls daily depends upon the 
efficiency of Bell System em- 
ployees and equipment as well 
as upon the co-operation of persons 
calling and those called and numerous 
private operators. 

It is not enough that the average 
connection is made in a fraction of 
a minute or that the number of errors 
has been reduced toa very small 
percentage. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and its associated Bell 
Telephone Laboratories have practi- 
cally for their sole task the making 
of the telephone more serviceable and 
more satisfactory—as a means of 
conversing with anyone, anywhere, 
any time. 





Affairs and 
Folks 


by twin-screw, reduction-geared, turbine 
engines of 10,200 horse-power. They will 
make the trip between New York and Miami 
in two days, and stability in heavy weather 
is insured with the salt water ballast tanks 
of large capacity, to say nothing of fireproof 
doors at the end of each passageway on all 
decks and automatic fire detecting appa- 
ratus in all staterooms, public rooms and 
cargo holds, insuring the maximum of 
safety. The vessels are equipped with the 
latest electric lighting and power plants, a 
refrigerating system provided for the safe 
transportation of large crops of fruits and 


Continued from page 292 


vegetables from Florida and the Southland 
to the New York market. Automatic ven- 
tilating devices insure fresh air and an even 
temperature at all seasons and under all 
climatic conditions. There are four pas- 
senger decks, two of which are glass-enclosed 
promenades, with charming rendezvous, to 
say nothing of the observatory and library. 
The dining room is finished in eighteenth 
century style, in ivory and gold, with colored 
cathedral glass, draped with figured Portu- 
guese tapestry and valance. 

The steamers make one think that he is 
in a luxurious hotel ashore, for everything 
is finished according to the most exacting 
artistic requirements, with Saxony and Wil- 
ton rugs and canary tiling. 

Continued on next page 
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BERMUDA 
“Che Gulf Stream Playground” 


Twice-weekly sailings, every Tuesday and Satur- 
day —only 48 hours from New York by large 
Juxurious ‘“‘A’’ liners ARAGUAYA and AVON. 


Beautiful, semi-tropical islands—ideal for rest and 
recreation. Combining quiet and quaintness with 
facilities for all kinds of sports—golf, tennis, boat- 
ing, swimming, riding, etc. Excellent hotels are 
centers of brilliant social life; delightful inns and 
boarding houses to suit more modest purses. 


EUROPE 


Famous Cabin Liners provide a delightful way to travel—with 
a wide range of choice accommodations—at unusually attrac- 
tive rates. Also Tourist Third Cabin — economical travel, for 
students, teachers, all tourists. Sailings from New York to 


Cherbourg and Southampton. 


NORWAY CRUISES 


Fascinating summer cruises from England to Norway, North 
Cape (Land of Midnight Sun) and Baltic Ports—by the splen- 
did cruising steamers ARCADIAN and ARAGUAYA. 


Cruises range from 12 to 21 days. 


Illustrated booklets on request 


Ryan 


“The Comfort Route” 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


New York Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago 
Minneapolis 5 os Angeles Seattle Adanta 
Montreal Toronto alifax 


Boston 
San Francisco 
innipeg 


Detroit St. Louis 


Vancouver 











The AGWI service under the direction 


Steamship Company 
of H. H. Raymond now includes the Clyde 


Philadelphia and Houston. 
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operating 





GREAT NORTHERN LAND 
IS ADVENTURE LAND 





Electrification 


aids the smooth restful flight 
of the 


NEW ORIENTAL 
LIMITED 


Translating the force of swift 
mountain streams into smooth 
power, the mightiest motor 
generator electric locomo- 
tives in the world contribute 
much to the pleasurable flight 
of the New Oriental Limited 
through the snow-capped 
Cascades. This, the finest 
train to the Pacific Northwest, 
follows the scenic, low-alti- 
tude courses of ten great 
rivers; skirts for sixty miles 
the glistening peaks of Gla- 
cier National Park .. . Low 





between 


Line, operating between New York, Charles- 
ton, Jacksonville and Miami; Miami and 
Havana; Boston, Charleston, and Jackson- 
ville. New York and Baltimore; Jackson- 
ville and Miami; a service on the St. Johns 
River; the Clyde San Domingo Line oper- 
ating between New York and San Domingo 
ports; the Mallory Line plying between New 
York, Key West and Galveston, also Tampa 
and Mobile; the Porto Rico Line between 
New York and Porto Rico; the Ward Line's 
two services, one between New York and 
Havana and the other between New York, 
Havana and Mexico: and the Southern 


If there is anything that has been over- 
looked in these extensive and exhaustive 
plans, it may be depended upon that H. H. 
Raymond is still looking for it. The sturdy 
and sterling character of the chairman of 
the AGWI Lines is reflected in the efficient 
and effective organization which is fortunate 
to be under the executive control of a man 
of the big, broad and able ability and ex- 
perience of H. H. Raymond, whose name 
has become synonymous with the upbuilding 
of the Atlantic coastwise service in these 
stirring days of progress and development 
of the farthest flung frontiers of the country. 


Subscribe for the NATIONAL for — 
yourself——for your friends. 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 


round trip fares in effect May 
15. Burlington Escorted 
Tours to Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska. Write today for 
further information. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 


Suanousenaseeeeeenaauessozes? 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic er, -M.2 
Great Northern Railway, St. Peal Edina. 


Please send me free book “The Scenic Northwest.” 1 am 
interested in trip to 


D Pacific Northwest O Glacier National Park 
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When the Wild Warch Winds Blow 


HE old furnace opens its yawning mouth wide for another 

meal of black diamonds. It seems to take more every day, 

and you shiver and look longingly at that lonely little pile of coal 

—all that is left of an investment that dug deep and came hard— 

huddled in the far corner of the bin, wondering whether or not 
it can be coaxed to hold out until the warm weather comes. 

Now is the time to lay your plans for breaking away from future 
servitude to the whims of such a cruel tyrant as old King Winter. 

Stop for a moment and take an imaginary journey with us to 
sunny Florida. On the southwest coast at the head of Charlotte 
Harbor, the city of El Jobe-An is making rapid strides in its growth 
as the city of destiny. 

The air is warm and balmy, myriad flowers are in full bloom, 
the water is fine, the days are great, and the nights better, with that 
famous Florida moon. Golfing, tennis, swimming, yachting, 
fishing are all in full swing in Florida—America’s winter play- 
ground. All 
this is fine for 


the rich man, 

but how about | / 

the rest of us 

who have to bh 

watch out in 
order to make 
both ends 
meet. The answer to this puzzle is in the city of El Jobe-An 
and the country surrounding it. 

Immediately adjoining El Jobe-An on the banks of the 
great Myakka River is a tract of land, in the finest climate 
and consisting of the most fertile soil in the world, known 
as the El Jobe-An Truck and Garden farms. The farms 
are of four acres each, and four acres well worked will pro- 
duce more than ten acres half worked in this country. All 
kinds of fruits and vegetables are grown in the winter when 
northern fields are frozen solid and the people of the cold 
countries will pay almost any price for fresh green stuff for 
their table. Net earnings of $600 to $1,200 per acre are 
common, with $1,500 per acre not unheard of. Will it not 
be a wonderful life? Farming a small tract of land, 
which is ever ready to produce, if given the proper co- 
operation, and making profits which are unbelievable to the 
Northern farmer? If you do not wish to begin farming 
operations at once, you may take advantage of our El Jobe- 
An Truck and Garden Farms development Plan. Send 
coupon for particulars, prices, and terms. 
























































Prices and terms on Residential, Busi- MAIL THE COUPON NOW 
ness, or Waterfront lots in El Jobe-An will 
be furnished on application. 





Boston and Florida Realty Trust 
Rooms 454, 455, Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Without obligation please send me further information regarding the 
items checked. 





(]_ +El Jobe-An Truck and Garden Farms 


Boston and Florida Realty Trust (]_ El Jobe-An Business Lot 
Rooms 454, 455, Park Square Bldg. (El Jobe-An Waterfront Lot 


[] El Jobe-An Residential Lot 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Name . 
Street 


City - 
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23 Day Cruises to " 

a COSTA RICA BRITISH 

ffavana Port Limon HONDURAS 

Santiago San José Belize 
JAMAICA Caceres 
Port A SPANISH 

Kingston ~— Colombia HONDURAS 

PANAMA Sones Marte Puerto Cortez 

CANAL ZONE GUATEMALA Puerto Castilla 
a Cristobal Puerto Barrios 
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BY thse Ginn t ‘eat Stttron, 


“Jornaica, 6.0. 
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Pc Write FLEET 


LUXURIOUS CRUISE to the ever blue Caribbean, 

on the Great White Fleet— Havana, a miniature Paris, 
set down in the palm groves of Cuba; luxuriant Jamaica, 
with its wonderful motor roads; the engineering wonders 
of the Canal Zone; lovely Costa Rica, quaint Guatemala, 
the century-old Colombian ports. And, wherever you go 
ease and comfort; an opportunity for complete rest for 
mind and body, due to the high quality of service that has 
made Great White Fleet cruises famed the world over. 


It is a fact that you can get more thoughtful, personal at- 
tention on a Great White Fleet Cruise than you can on any 
other trip — by land or sea. Everything that can contribute 
to your comfort from the carefully selected meals to de- 
lightful auto trips ashore is planned by experts. » 


- 


We shall be glad to send you our new illus- 
trated booklet “Caribbean Cruises” which 
gives you glimpses of the high quality of 
Great White Fleet service. 





You are a Guest wal 

with tactful care ships 

officers and shore rep- 

resentatives plan your 

itinerary so that every 

day of your trip remains ~~” 
as a pleasant memory. 


This wonderful service is made possible because it is con- 
stant. We do not hurriedly equip a ship for a casual cruise 
to the tropics. Twice a week every week in the year 
Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York and New 
Orleans. You can plan your cruise at any time for Great 


White Fleet Ships sail southward with ferry boat like 
regularity. 


Address Passenger Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1650, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


General Offices, t Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Incidents That Have Pointed 
the Way — No. 8 of a Series 


It was a hotly contested game. 
The sheet mill team won. The 
electrical team, which had so 
generously permitted the use 
of a borrowed catcher, went 
down to defeat. 








Crystallizing the spirit of men 


ASEBALL was in the air; the champion- 

ship of Armco would be decided ‘between 

the sheet mill and the electrical departments. 

All season long eight different departmental 

teams had been waging the struggle toward the 
final victory. 

A few days before the final contest, the catcher 
on the sheet mill team was incapacitated. 
*“We’re done for; -no use playing now,” said the 
‘aptain in despair. 

But Lonnie, captain of the electrical team, 
thought differently. ‘Here, take your pick of 
any of the catchers of the other teams,” he said. 
**‘We want to win on the square or not at all.” 

It was a hotly contested game. The sheet mill 
won. The electrical team, which had so gener- 
ously permitted the use of a borrowed catcher, 
went down to defeat. 

But so impressed was the Company with the 
good will and fellowship of the incident that a 
medal typifying the Armco Spirit which had been 
crystallized by the incident was struck off and 
presented to the losing team at the same time 
that the cup was presented to the winners. In 
making this presentation, the president of the 
company defined that Spirit as follows: 


THE ARMCO SPIRIT 
Armco Spirit is a comprehensive, vital force 
which finds expression in the practical applica- 
tion of policies builded on a platform of Christian 
principles, in which selfish purpose has no place. 
Armco Spirit combines, in proper proportion, 


a spirit of fairness; a square deal always, both in 
theory and practice; a big, broad view of every 
problem, cutting out all narrowness and little- 
ness; a spirit of unselfishness, of loyalty, of 
courtesy to and consideration for the other 
fellow. 

Armco Spirit is, in fact, simply an exemplifi- 
‘ation of the highest standard of real American 
citizenship. 

Spirit is that thing which grips and holds the 
hearts of men, and gives them the power of ex- 
traordinary accomplishment when working for a 
worthy purpose. 

Such has been the influence behind the men 
who are devoting their best thought and energy 
to the making of ARMCO Ingot Iron—a durable, 
long-lasting iron. 


ARMCO Ingot Iron is used for: 


Roofing, siding, cornices, 
ventilators, tanks, tubes, car 
roofs and sides, enameled 
ware, culverts, pipe and tubes, 
fence, metal lath, caskets and 
grave vaults, in fact wherever 
durable sheets are required. 


W 
ingot iron 


Write for “The Story of Commercially 
Pure Iron.” 


Tue AMERICAN Rotiuinc Mut Co. 
MIDDLETOWN OxIOo 
(EXPORT) 

Tue Armco INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
CABLE ADDRESS: ARMCO, MIDDLETOWN 
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“We who sing must be 
extra cautious about 
our throats. I get my 
greatest enjoyment 
from Lucky Strikes 
because I find they do 
not affect my voice.” 


ge ‘Unarwtl, 


© Mishkin, N, ¥. 


The Priceless Voice of Martinelli 


Why He Recommends Lucky Strike 
—Because “It’s Toasted” 


IOVANNI MARTINELLI, famous tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera of New York City, is a great 
singer and is very careful of his voice. 


In smoking, he prefers Lucky Strikes because they 
give the greatest enjoyment and throat protection. 


Lucky Strikes are smooth and mellow—the finest 
cigarettes you ever smoked. Theyare made of the finest 
Turkish and domestic tobaccos, properly aged and 
blended with great skill, and there is an extra process 
in treating the tobacco.” 


Smoke Lucky Strikes—you’ll like 
them. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection When in New York you are cordi- 


ally invited to see how Lucky Strikes 
are made at our exhibit, corner 
Broadway and 45th Street. 
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